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PRESIDENT    GEORGE    ALBERT    SMITH 


Prw.  George  Albert  Smith 


^^E,  in  this  Church,  are  only  a  handful  of  people. 
There  are  many  churches  in  the  world,  many  in 
the  United  States,  which  bear  the  names  of  the  men 
who  organized  them,  such  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  and  others.  Great  and  good  men  have  come 
forward  and  sought  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
people,  and  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  We  have 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  belonging  to  a  Church 
that  does  not  have  the  name  of  any  man,  because  it 
was  not  organized  by  the  wisdom  of  any  man.  It  was 
named  by  the  Father  of  us  all  in  honor  of  His  Beloved 

♦Selected  from  sermon  delivered  at  the  final   session  of  the  116th  Semi- 
Annual   Conference,  by  President  George  Albert  Smith. 
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Son,  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  we  honor  the  name  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  the  church  of  James  and  John,  it  is 
not  the  church  of  Moroni,  nor  is  it  the  church  of 
Mormon.  It  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  while 
all  these  men  were  wonderful  and  notable  characters, 
we  have  been  directed  to  worship  God  in  a  church  that 
bears  the  name  of  His  Beloved  Son.  I  wish  that  our 
young  people  as  they  grow  up  would  keep  that  fact 
in  mind.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  being 
called  the  Mormon  Church  by  all  our  friends  and 
neighbors  throughout  the  world,  that  many  people  do 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  Church,  and  I  think 
the  Lord  would  expect  us  to  let  them  know  that. 

In  all  these  churches  there  are  good  men  and  good 
women.  It  is  the  good  that  is  in  these  various  denomi- 
nations that  holds  them  together.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  be  with  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
to  be  in  the  homes  of  many  people  of  the  various  de- 
nominations of  the  world,  both  Christian  and  Jew.  I 
have  been  with  the  Mohammedans;  I  have  been  with 
those  who  believe  in  Confucius;  and  I  might  mention 
a  good  many  others.  I  have  found  wonderful  people 
in  all  these  organizations,  but  I  have  the  tremendous 
responsibility  wherever  I  go  among  them,  that  I  shall 
not  offend  them,  not  hurt  their  feelings,  not  criticize 
them,  because  they  do  not  understand  the  truth. 

As  representatives  of  the  Church  it  is  our  duty  to 
go  among  them  with  love,  as  servants  of  the  Lord,  as 
representatives  of  the  Master  of  heaven  and  earth.  They 
may  not  all  appreciate  that;  some  may  resent  that  as 
being  egotistical  and  unfair,  but  that  would  not  change 
my  attitude.  I  am  not  going  to  make  them  unhappy 
if  I  can  help  it.  I  would  like  to  make  them  happy  by- 
adding  to  their  knowledge;  especially  do  I  feel  this 
way  when  I  think  of  the  marvelous  opportunities  and 
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blessings  that  have  come  to  me  because  of  member- 
ship in  this  blessed  Church. 

Today,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  people  are 
worshiping  God  in  the  way  that  they  have  been  trained 
to  worship.  The  people  of  the  great  nation  of  China 
worship,  as  they  believe,  in  a  way  that  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  Creator,  if  they  understand  that  we  had  a  Cre- 
ator. And  so  do  many  others.  That  was  also  true  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  He  came  into  the 
world  there  were  many  denominations.  There  were 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  When 
Christ  came  to  instruct  the  people,  notwithstanding 
their  refusal  to  accept  his  teaching.  He  told  them  that 
they  must  have  faith  in  God  and  live  righteously  or 
they  would  not  please  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  Sav- 
ior of  the  world  came  with  kindness  and  love.  He  went 
among  the  people  healing  the  sick,  unstopping  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  and  restoring  sight  to  those  who  were 
blind.  They  saw  these  things  done  by  the  power  of  God. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  could  understand  or  be- 
lieve that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  what  He  did 
was  in  kindness  and  patience  and  love  and  forbearance. 
His  experience  was  such  that  upon  one  occasion  He 
said:  "Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

That  was  your  Savior  and  mine,  in  His  own  world, 
if  you  will,  in  the  world  belonging  to  His  Father.  All 
that  was  here  belonged  to  God,  and  yet  His  only  Be- 
gotten Son  in  the  flesh  had  to  call  the  attention  of  His 
associates  to  the  fact  that  with  all  His  majesty  and  His 
royalty,  He  still  must  live  like  other  men.  And  when 
the  time  came  for  Him  to  die,  and  He  was  crucified 
upon  the  cross  and  cruelly  tortured  by  those  of  His 
own  people.  His  own  race,  He  did  not  become  angry, 
He  did  not  resent  their  unkindness,  but  in  agony  He 
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cried,  "Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

.  .  .  .Let  me  say  I  reaUze  the  great  responsibiUty 
that  is  upon  my  shoulders.  I  know  that  without  the 
guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  organization 
with  which  we  are  identified  cannot  be  successful.  No 
man  or  group  of  men  can  make  it  successful  without 
His  divine  direction;  but  if  the  members  of  this  Church 
will  continue  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  live 
their  religion,  set  an  example  to  the  world,  and  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves,  we  will  progress,  increas- 
ing happiness  will  flow  to  us,  and  success  will  crown 
our  efforts. 

Today  as  I  stand  here  I  realize  that  in  this  city, 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  other 
churches,  I  have  brothers  and  sisters  that  I  love.  They 
are  all  my  Father's  children.  He  loves  them,  and  He 
expects  me  and  He  expects  you  to  let  our  light  so  shine 
that  these  other  sons  and  daughters  of  His,  seeing  our 
good  works,  will  be  constrained  to  accept  all  the  truth, 
not  a  small  part  of  it,  but  all  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  What  a  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity we  have !  Think  what  a  blessing  we  will  receive 
if  we  do  our  part  here,  when  we  stand  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Great  Divide,  when  our  Father  summons  His 
great  family  together  as  He  will,  to  have  these  won- 
derful men  and  women,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them  who  have  been  our  neighbors  and  have  watched 
our  lives,  stand  there  and  say:  "Father  in  heaven,  we 
owe  it  to  these  Thy  children,  members  of  the  humble 
organization  that  bears  the  name  of  Thy  beloved  Son 
— we  owe  it  to  them  that  we  have  understood  the  truth 
and  that  we  are  here  at  the  Supper  of  the  Lamb."  That 
is  our  privilege,  and  that  will  be  our  blessing  if  we  are 
faithful.  — More  on  page  51 


(^ood  Samaritans 


MILTON    BENNION 

TTHE  volunteer  service  rendered  flood  victim^  in  a 

northeast  section  of  Salt  Lake  City  recently  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  modern  application  of  the 
principle  taught  in  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
This  project  was  initiated  by  Emigration  stake  under 
the  leadership  of  President  George  A.  Christensen. 

The  sudden  and  devastating  flood  due  to  a  cloud- 
burst on  the  mountain  side  brought  many  tons  of 
rocks,  sand  and  mud  into  yards,  basements  and,  in 
some  cases,  into  dwellings  of  residents  of  this  district. 
The  Welfare  organization  of  Emigration  stake  very 
promptly  set  about  to  clean  out  basements  (often 
completely  filled)  dwelling  quarters,  driveways,  lots 
and  parking  areas.  The  debris  was  piled  in  the  streets 
and  hauled  away  by  a  fleet  of  city  trucks. 

Building  contractors  loaned  wheelbarrows.  Nec- 
essary tools  were  borrowed  for  workers  who  did  not 
own  such  equipment.  Thus  the  work  went  on  until 
nearly  a  thousand  men  at  one  time  properly  organized 
for  efficiency  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster.  This  service  was  given  to  all  in 
need  without  regard  to  religious  affiliation  or  racial 
classification. 

The  general  Welfare  organization  of  the  Church 
invited  nearby  stakes  to  assist,  to  which  they  responded 
promptly.  A  few  individuals  not  members  of  the 
Church  that  sponsored  and  managed  the  project  vol- 
unteered their  help.  By  the  time  the  debris  had  been 
cleared,  8,000  man  hours  of  labor  had  been  expended 
by  men  working  late  afternoons  and  evenings  after 
having  completed  their  regular  vocational  employ- 
ment. 
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With  the  debris  removed  the  work  went  on  by 
volunteer  service  of  mechanics  working  evenings  re- 
pairing damaged  furnaces,  building  and  household 
equipment.  The  expense  for  needed  materials  not  do- 
nated was  paid  by  the  Emigration  stake  and  wards  out 
of  its  welfare  funds  and  fast  offerings.  The  project 

— More  on  page  51 


George  A.  Christensen, 
who  directed  the  Project 


Sugarhouse  and  Emigration  Stake  workers  on  the  Job  of  Cleaning  up  after  the  Flood. 


/  / ti/  journal 


GEORGE    A.    SMITH 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  For  more  than  a  year 
now  we  have  had  it  in  mind  to  run  this 
Journal  in  The  Instructor,  but  have  not 
had  the  space  to  do  so,  in  the  light  of  other 
commitments.  Beginning  with  this  number, 
however,  we  shall  publish  serially  this 
hitherto  _  unpublished  work  by  one  of  early 
Mormonism's  most  able  and  useful  men. 

T  was  born  at  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  New  York,  June 
26,  1817.  My  father,  John  Smith, 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Asael  and  Mary, 
and  was  born  July  16th,  1781;  he 
married  Clarissa  Lyman,  Sept.  11, 
1815.  My  grandfather,  Asael  Smith, 
was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Smith 
the  second,  and  Priscilla,  and  was 
born  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts, 
March  1st,  1744,  and  married  Mary 
Duty,  daughter  of  Moses  Duty, 
February  12,  1761.  My  great-grand- 
father, the  second  Samuel  Smith,  was 
the  son  of  the  first  Samuel '  Smith 
and  Rebecca;  he  was  born  January 
26th,  1714,  in  Topsfield,  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  married 
Priscilla,  daughter  of  Zaccheus 
Gould.  His  father,  Samuel  Smith 
the  first,  was  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Smith,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land; he  was  born  January  26,  1666, 
in  Topsfield,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
and  married  Rebecca  Curtis,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Curtis,  on  January  26th, 
1707. 

My  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Lyman,  who  was  the  son 
of  John  Lyman.  Richard  was  an 
Orderly  Sergeant  for  severaL  years 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  during 


which  time,  by  exposure,  he  con- 
tracted a  disease  which  produced 
an  untimely  death,  a  few  years  after 
the  war,  leaving  a  family  of  small 
children.  My  mother  was  reared 
under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Lyman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Brookfield, 
Orange  County,  Vermont;  she  was 
born  June  27th,  1790. 

My  grandmother's  name  was  Phil- 
omelia  Loomace. 

My  father  and  mother  were  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Potsdam,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  impress  my  mind  from  my 
infancy  with  the  importance  of 
living  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  heaven, 
which  they  taught  to  me  as  well  as 
they  understood  it. 

The  winter  after  I  was  9  years  old, 
I  received  a  blow  upon  my  head, 
which  rendered  me  insensible  for 
three  weeks;  a  council  of  surgeons 
decided  that  the  skull  was  fractured, 
and  the  blood  settled  under  it,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  trepan- 
ning. My  father,  being  a  man  of 
faith,  and  believing  that  God  would 
heal  me,  dismissed  the  physicians, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  I  recovered,  al- 
though for  many  years  I  felt  the 
effects  of  that  blow. 

At  an  early  age  I  felt  a  disposi- 
tion to  enquire  after  the  original 
principles  of  the  gospel.  I  asked  my 
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father  where  the  Presbyterian 
Church  originated.  He  answered, 
'With  the  Apostles.'  I  enquired 
where  the  Methodist  Church  origi- 
nated; he  rephed,  'With  John  Wes- 
ley, in  England,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.'  I  enquired  where  the 
Baptist  Church  originated;  he  said 
it  originated  with  Mr.  Williams, 
who  first  settled  Rhode  Island,  or 
with  the  Waldenses.  I  enquired  the 
reason  these  sects  did  not  join  the 


formation  that  his  son  Joseph  had 
had  several  remarkable  visions.  My 
grandfather  was  then  living  in 
Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  County; 
also  three  of  his  sons,  Jesse,  Asahel 
and  Silas.  The  old  gentleman  said 
that  he  always  knew  that  God  was 
going  to  raise  up  some  branch  of  his 
family  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  man- 
kind, but  my  uncles  ridiculed 
Joseph's  visions. 

Soon  after  a  letter  was  received 
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Presbyterians  who  descended  direct- 
ly from  the  Apostles.  He  answered, 
'They  all  think  that  they  descended 
directly  from  the  Apostles.  This 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  all 
these  religious  notions  were  mere 
matter  of  opinion. 

In  the  fall  of  1828,  my  grand- 
father received  by  letter  from  my 
Uncle  Joseph   Smith,  Sen.,   the  in- 


from  Joseph  Smith,  Jtm.,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty  hung  over 
this  generation,  and  that  except  they 
repented  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  and 
turned  from  their  wicked  ways, 
humbling  themselves  before  the 
Lord,  it  would  fall  upon  the  wicked 
and  sweep  them  from  the  earth  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
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This  letter  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  and  my  father 
said,  'That  Joseph  wrote  like  a 
prophet.' 

In  the  month  of  August,  1830, 
my  uncle,  Joseph  Smith,  and  his 
youngest  son,  Don  Carlos,  came  to 
my  father's  on  a  visit,  bringing  with 
them  some  Books  of  Mormon.  My 
father  had  not  seen  his  brother  for 
about  1 8  years ;  he  had  lived  in 
Wayne  and  Ontario  Counties, 
Western  New  York,  a  distance  from 
us  of  250  miles.  As  my  uncle  was 
in  great  haste  to  see  his  father, 
father  took  a  horse  and  wagon,  and 
carried  them  to  Stockholm,  about 
12  miles,  where  my  grandfather  and 
uncles  resided. 

My  mother  and  myself  occupied 
Saturday  and  Sunday  reading  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning the  neighbors  gathered  in  to 
see  the  "Golden  Bible,"  as  it  was 
called  by  them,  and  commenced 
raising  objections  to  it.  Although  I 
did  not  believe  the  Book,  their  ob- 
jections looked  to  me  so  slim  and 
foolish,  that  I  commenced  answer- 
ing them  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
their  objections  so  palpably  that 
they  went  away  confounded,  say- 
ing, 'You  was  always  a  smart  boy.' 

I  continued  to  read  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  framed  in  my  mind  a 
series  of  objections,  which  I  sup- 
posed were  sufiicient  to  overthrow 
its  authenticity,  and  on  the  return 
of  my  Uncle  Joseph,  I  undertook  to 
argue  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  so  successfully  removed  my 
objections  and  enlightened  my  mind 
10 


that  I  have  never  since  ceased  to  ad- 
vocate the  divine  authenticity  of 
that  book. 

Uncle  Joseph  and  Don  Carlos 
labored  diligently  to  convince  our- 
relations  of  the  truth  of  the  work. 
Uncle  Jesse,  the  oldest  brother  in 
the  family,  opposed  them  in  the 
most  vindictive  manner,  threaten- 
ing to  hew  Uncle  Joseph  down  with 
a  broad  axe,  if  he  brought  his  books 
into  or  preached  any  such  damned 
nonsense  in  his  house.  He  followed 
him  to  every  place  he  went  and  was 
so  abusive  as  to  prevent  him  talk- 
ing on  the  subject  in  his  presence. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Uncle  Asa- 
hel  and  Silas  and  my  father  were  so 
far  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
they  continued  to  investigate  it,  as 
did  also  several  younger  branches  of 
the  family. 

My  grandfather,  Asael,  fully  be- 
lieved the  Book  of  Mormon,  which 
he  read  nearly  through,  although  in 
his  88  th  year,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a  Universalist,  and  exceedingly  set 
in  his  way;  he  died  October  31st, 
1830. 

Soon  after  Uncle  Joseph  returned 
home,  Mr.  Solomon  Humphrey,  a 
Baptist  exhorter  living  in  Stock- 
holm, being  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  work  went  to  Manchester, 
Ontario  County,  to  see  Cousin 
Joseph,  and  was  baptized  and  or- 
dained an  Elder.  He  returned  home 
and  commenced  preaching  the  word, 
although  constantly  hissed  at  by 
ministers  of  all  denominations  and 
their  followers. 

We   were   also   visited   by   Elder 
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Joseph  H.  Wakefield,  who  in  con-  be  a  hypocrite,  but  remained  in  the 

nection  with  Elder  Humphrey  bap-  gallery  alone,  the  only  sinner  left, 

tized  several  in  Stockholm  and  Ma-  while  hundreds  were  moaning  for 

tildaville,   among  whom   were  my  their  sins  on  the  anxious   benches, 

mother's  brothers,  Asa  and  George  For  this  I  was  sealed  up  by  the  Rev. 

Lyman,  and  my  grandmother,  Phil-  Frederick  E.  Cannon,  our  minister, 

omeUa  Lyman.  to  eternal  damnation.   This  solemn 

In  September,  1831,  my  mother  sentence  he  pronounced  nine  times 

was    baptized;    the   Congregational  i^  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 

Church  commenced  to  labor  with  ^^^  addition  that  "Your  blood  is  up- 

my  father  and  mother,  but  did  not  on  your  own  head."    I  concluded  if 

begin    correctly,    according    to   the  ^^^  minister  had  any  authority  that 

directory,   my  father    having   been  ^y  fate  was  sealed,  and  if  he  had 

a   prominent   member   and   having  none  I  was  fooHsh  for  going  to  his 

been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  meetings,  and  this  led  me  to  investi- 

almost  every  church  labor  with  the  S^^e  and  learn  to  my  satisfaction 

refractory  members  for    17   years,  ^^^^  ^^^  sectarian  churches  had  lost 

corrected     their     blunders,     which  ^^^  ^^^^  Priesthood, 
caused  them  to  begin  again.  They 

continued  this  labor  by  sending  January  9th,  1832,  my  father  was 
weekly  committees  until  the  first  of  baptized  by  Elder  Solomon  Hum- 
January  when  they  expelled  them  P^rey  and  was  confirmed  and  or- 
both  from  their  church  for  heresy.  ^^'^^<^  ^^  Elder  by  J.  H.  Wakefield 

During  the  year  there  had  been  •            P      7- 

several  protracted  meetings  held  by  My  father  had  been  for  several 

the  Congregationalists  for  the  con-  years  very  feeble  in  health  and  for 

version  of  sinners,  and  the  one  held  about   six  months   previous   to  his 

in  December  continued  17  days.  I  baptism  had  not  been  able  to  visit 

had     not     yet    obtained     sufficient  his  barn.  His  neighbors  all  believed 

knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  under-  that  baptism  would  kill  him.  I  cut 

stand  but  that  I  needed  conversion,  the  ice  in  the  creek  and  broke  a  road 

after  the  manner  of  the  Congrega-  for  forty  rods  through  the  crust  on 

tionalists,  to  fit  me  for  baptism,  and  two  feet  of  snow,  and  the  day  was 

for   this   purpose  I   attended   their  very  cold.  The  neighbors  looked  on 

meetings  as  a  seeker  after  religion  with  astonishment,  expecting  to  see 

night  and  day,  but  could  not  be  a  him  die  in  the  water,  but  his  health 

hypocrite  and  profess  to  be  fright-  continued     improving     from     that 

ened  nearly  out  of  my  senses  for  moment.  That  night  he  had  a  vision 

fear  of  hell  and  damnation  when  I  of  the  Saviour  entering  his    room 

really  felt  no  such  fear,  and  I  would  and  looking  upon  him  with  a  smile, 

not   take   my   seat  on   the   anxious  The  next  day  he  visit sd  his  barn, 

benches  without  I  felt  as  others  said  He      commenced      travelling      and 

they  did;  and  because  I  would  not  preaching  through  the  country,  h's 
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former  Christian  friends  denounc-  was  invited  to  preach  in  a  school 

ing  him  as  crazy,  saying  that  the  house  near  home.  This  created  a  new 

improved   condition   of   his   health  excitement   among    the   Christians. 

was  the  result  of  insanity,  and  were  Qn    the    Sunday    previous    to    my 

greatly  surprised  that  a  crazy  man  father's    meeting    an    appointment 

should  know  more  about  the  Bible  ^^s  circulated  throughout  the  two 

than  they  did.  school   districts    that   Mr.   Hall,   a 

In  every  neighborhood  where  he  Methodist  Presiding  Elder,  would 
preached  he  was  followed  up  by  expose  Mormonism  at  the  stone 
sectarian  ministers,  who  slandered  school  house  at  4  o'clock  that  eve- 
and  abused  the  Saints  in  order  to  ning,  and  every  family  in  the  neigh- 
save,  if  possible,  their  sinking  crafts.  borhood  was  notified  but  ours.  See- 
Mr.  Talbert,  who  was  very  famous  ing  the  turnout  I  went  to  the  meet- 
for  preaching  hell  fire  and  eternal  ing.  Mr.  Hall  delivered  a  discourse 
punishment,  and  was  the  Presby-  from  Revelations  chapter  22  verse 
terian  minister  at  Parishville,  at  a  18:  'If  any  man  shall  add  unto  the 
salary  of  $500  a  year  and  requisites,  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,' 
came  into  one  of  my  father's  meet-  &c.  He  asserted  that  after  that  was 
ings  at  Matildaville  and  Interrupted  written  there  was  no  more  revela- 
him  in  a  most  abusive  manner,  de-  tion,  no  more  prophecy;  all  that  was 
manding  a  sign  and  pronouncing  the  written  after  that  time  professing 
solemn  sentence  of  damnation  on  all  to  be  by  inspiration  was  from  hell, 
who  should  beUeve  the  "Word.  My  Although  but  a  boy  of  15  years  I 
father  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  looked  sternly  at  Mr.  Hall  when  he 
the  congregation,  that  he  was  a  made  this  assertion  and  could  plain- 
wicked  man  and  an  adulterer,  and  ly  perceive  him  change  color  and 
that  his  corruption  should  be  ex-  he  stopped  and  stammered.  He  then 
posed  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  In  the  declared  that  if  the  proclaimcrs  of 
course  of  a  few  months  Mr.  Talbert  the  'Golden  Bible'  would  smite  St. 
was  dismissed  from  his  congrega-  Lawrence  River  so  that  he  could  go 
tion,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  to  Canada  dry  shod  he  would  believe 
conduct  in  lodging  with  his  hired  it.  His  discourse  was  a  tirade  of 
girls,  a  custom  which  he  was  proven  abuse,  backed  up  by  the  testimony 
to  have  long  indulged  in.  Thus  my  of  Elder  Batchelor,  a  Baptist  minis- 
father's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  ter. 

After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbert  was  As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dis- 

dismissed  he  sued  his  congregation,  missed  I  was  surrounded  by  about 

in  the  Circuit  Court,  for  his  salary  40  of  my  neighbors  of  all  denomi- 

for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  en-  nations,  and  asked  what  I  thought 

gagement    (6   years)    and  obtained  of  Mr.  Hall's  sermon.  I  replied,  'I 

judgment  for   $3,000,  which  they  was  never  so  astonished  In  all  my 

paid.  life;  that  I  had  supposed  Mr.  Hall 

In  the  spring  of  1832  my  father  to  be  an  honest  man  and  to  hear 
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him  lie  to  the  congregation  when 
the  whole  assembly  must  know  he 
was  lying,  astonished  me  beyond 
measure.' 

'What  did  Mr.  Hall  say  that  was 
not  true,'  they  enquired,  I  replied, 
'He  said  that  after  John  wrote  his 
text  that  there  was  no  more  revela- 
tion, no  more  prophecy,  and  all  that 
was  written  after  that  pretending 
to  be  inspired  was  from  hell,  when 
he  knows  and  so  does  everybody  else 
that  the  chronology  in  our  family 
Bibles  shows  that  John  himself 
wrote  his  three  epistles  and  his  gos- 
pel years  after  that  text  was  writ- 
ten.' 

Several  of  his  Methodist  friends 
said  it  could  not  be  so,  but  an  old 
Presbyterian  amongst  them  said, 
"When  you  get  home  look  at  the 
chronology  in  your  Bibles  and  you 
will  find  that  George  A.  is  right." 

A  more  astonished  company  1 
never  saw. 

My  father  preached  the  next  Sab- 
bath on  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 
Our  neighbors  were  astonished  at  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  different  denominations 
visited  every  family  around  and 
charged  thern  not  to  visit  or  as- 
sociate with  us  in  any  way  in  the 
least,  as  fanaticism  was  catching, 
and  they  would  be  in  danger  of  go- 
ing to  hell.  During  my  father's  long 
sickness  and  feeble  health  I  had  car- 
ried on  his  farm  myself,  and  preju- 
dice went  so  far  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  could  hire 
hands  to  assist  in  mowing,  thrash- 
ing, &c.,  and  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hiring  confirmed  infidels  who 


were  such  abandoned  characters 
that  the  christians  would  scarcely 
ever  employ  them. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Hall's  meet- 
ing, Mr.  John  Dorothy,  an  influ- 
ential and  wealthy  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
Church  proposed  to  me  that  if  I 
would  leave  my  father  and  pledge 
myself  never  to  become  a  Mormon 
and  commence  immediately  to  go 
to  school,  he  would  warrant  me 
seven  years'  education  without  its 
costing  me  a  dollar;  that  he  was 
authorized  to  assure  me  that  there 
should  be  no  failure,  as  the  Young 
Man's  Educational  Society  wished 
me  to  study  divinity  and  become  a 
Presbyterian  Minister.  I  told  him 
that  Mr.  Cannon,  his  minister,  had 
sealed  me  up  to  eternal  damnation 
and  I  would  consequently  be  unfit 
for  a  minister.  He  replied,  'That 
would  make  no  difference.'  I  told 
him  the  reason  why  that  would 
make  no  difference  was,  that  Mr. 
Cannon  had  no  authority  from  God, 
and  I  would  not  preach  without 
authority  as  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters did.  He  then  said  I  might 
choose  my  profession,  and  I  should 
have  the  education  anyhow,  if  I 
would  agree  never  to  join  the  Mor- 
mons. 

I  had  always  desired  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation, but  I  told  him  that  my 
father  was  sick  and  that  the  fifth 
commandment  required  me  to  hon- 
or my  father  and  mother,  and  it  was 
my  duty  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
them,  as  I  was  their  only  depend- 
ence. He  replied,  'Your  father  and 
mother  have  dishonored  themselves 
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by   becoming   Mormons;    take  my  At  the  time  of  baptism  my  mind 

advice  and  I  will  ensure  you  a  liberal  was  exceedingly  calm  and  clear,  but 

education,  and  you  may  become  a  as  I  felt  no  powerful  manifestation 

member  of  Congress.  I  will  guaran-  from  the  imposition  of  hands,  I  suf ^ 

tee  that  you  shall  have  as  good  an  fered  the  Devil  to  tempt  me.     It 

education  as  can  be  got  without  its  seemed  as  if  a  spirit  came  and  said 

costing  you  a  farthing  but  your  time  to  me,  'You  have  now  committed 

in   getting   it,    and    the   wealthiest  the  unpardonable  sin,  for  you  have 

members  of  the  Church  are  ready  been  baptized  without  a  change  of 

to  back  me  up  in  what  I  am  saying.'  heart.'  I  was  sorely  tempted  in  this 

I  had  continued  to  retire  to  a  way  for  many  hours,  but  I  over- 
secret  place  daily  and  pray  to  my  came  these  spirits  and  my  mind  was 
Heavenly  Father  with  all  my  heart  tilled  with  light  and  peace. 
to  direct  me  in  the  right  way  and  After  this  all  my  young  com- 
give  me  a  true  knowledge  of  the  panions  commenced  imposing  upon 
things  of  His  kingdom,  that  I  might  me  to  see,  as  they  termed  it,  whether 
not  be  led  into  any  of  the  fooleries  I  had  any  religion,  and  unless  I 
which  were  so  common  in  the  world,  would  submit  to  be  imposed  upon 
My  mind  was  wrought  upon  by  two  without  resenting  it,  they  consid- 
spirits,  the  one  of  darlcness  and  the  ered  me  a  hypocrite.  I  went  to 
other  of  Hght.  Many  times  when  I  school  part  of  the  winter  of  1832- 
would  kneel  to  pray,  I  would  ima-  1833,  and  all  the  large  boys  com-' 
gine  that  I  heard  myself  surrounded  bined  to  abuse  me.  I  was  large  for 
by  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  as  the  my  age,  so  much  so  that  boys  three 
place  I  retired  to  was  near  a  grain  or  four  years  older  than  myself  were 
field.  I  could  hear  them  destroying  of  my  size  and  had  always  been  able 
the  grain.  The  shock  was  at  times  to  handle  me  with  ease.  I  endured 
so  sudden  that  I  turned  my  head  this  abuse  until  I  could  bear  it  no 
sharply  to  look  at  them.  This  kind  longer  and  soon  convinced  them  that 
of  annoyance  continued  until  I  made  my  strength  had  certainly  very 
up  my  mind  to  be  baptized.  much  increased  and  that  I  was  able 

On  Sept.   10,   1832,  I  was  bap-  to  master  the  school;  after  which 

tized  by  Elder  Joseph  H.  "Wakefield,  I  was  treated  with  respect  during 

and   confirmed  by  Elders  Solomon  the  winter.    This  change  was  the 

Hymphrey  and  J.  H.  Wakefield,  in  greater  as  I  had  been  the  underling 

the  presence  of  my  father,  mother,  in  strength  among  the  boys  of  the 

and  many  of  our  neighbors.  neighborhood. 


"The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,   without  a  thought   of  fame." 

— ^Longfellow. 
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iProolems  of  Alcohol 


Tn  a  previous  article  the  physiologic 
effects  of  alcohol  were  discussed. 
For  those  who  do  not  drink,  such  a 
discussion  might  strengthen  the  con- 
victions against  alcohol.  However, 
the  drives  which  make  the  alcoholic 
resort  to  drinking  are  usually  far  too 
potent  and  too  irrational  to  be  neu- 
tralized by  an  abstract  description  of 
possible  future  pathologic  effects 
on  the  stomach,  liver,  or  brain.  The 
urge  to  drink  is  "here  and  now,"  the 
possible  ill  effects  seem  distant  and 
remote.  Very  few  alcoholics  are  de- 
terred by  scientific  argument.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson,  the 
famous  physiologist,  the  problem  is 
too  complex  for  the  biological  and 
medical  disciplines. 

The  causes  of  alcoholism  are 
largely  social  and  emotional  in  origin. 
Alcoholism  is  a  symptom  of  a  psy- 
chiatric disorder,  which  cannot  be 
stopped  at  will.  While  the  physician 
may  be  required  to  treat  acute  or 
chronic  alcohol  poisoning  or  the  late 
pathologic  effects  of  the  poisoning, 
it  is  the  psychiatrist  and  the  sociolo- 
gist who  are  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  the  problem  at  its  source.  In- 
asmuch as  few  people  are  reached 
thus,  it  is  for  each  of  us  to  consider 
the  sources  of  alcoholism  as  our  pri- 
vate responsibility. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Rotman\  psychiatrist 

^Rotman,  D.  B.,  Alcoholism,  a  social 
disease.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  127:10,  p.  564,  March  10.  1945. 
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for  the  Municipal  Courts  in  Chica- 
go, feels  that  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism was  never  more  acute  or 
pressing.  He  estimates  that  there  are 
approximately  40  million  users  of 
alcohol  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
least  600,000  pathologic  drinkers. 
Statistics  on  the  problem  are  admit- 
tedly difficult  to  obtain.  The  worst 
alcoholics  in  the  lower  economic 
levels  gravitate  to  the  courts  and 
state  hospitals.  Even  more  impor- 
tant and  more  frequent  are  those 
with  social  and  economic  prestige 
and  responsibility,  who  may  be  pro- 
tected from  enumeration.  Not  long 
ago  a  nationally  prominent  railroad 
oflScial  was  admitted  to  a  local  hos- 
pital wildly  disoriented  with  the  de- 
lirium tremens.  To  protect  him,  a 
diagnosis  of  "acute  nutritional  dis- 
turbance" was  entered  on  his  hos- 
pital record.  A  high  ranking  mili- 
tary official  recently  transferred 
from  Utah  spent  over  half  of  his 
time  in  a  state  of  alcoholic  stupor, 
protected  by  his  fellow  officers  and 
associates.  A  railroad  section  hand 
would  have  landed  in  a  charity  hos- 
pital with  the  diagnosis  of  "Acute 
and  chronic  alcoholism"  on  his 
chart.  The  lowly  private  would  have 
been  subject  to  prompt  disciplinary 
action. 

Advertising  in  our  periodicals, 
and  much  more  subtle  and  insidious 
propaganda  in  movies,  books,  stories 
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have  greatly  increased  the  problem. 
Drinking  is  portrayed  as  a  normal, 
everyday  part  of  living,  as  a  social 
grace,  as  a  "smart"  thing  to  do. 

The  emancipation  of  women  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
women  drinkers.  From  the  Chicago 
court  records,  in  1931  there  was  one 
woman  to  every  5  men  in  trouble 
with  the  court  because  of  alcohol; 
in  1943  there  was  one  woman  to 
every  two  men. 

The  acute  psychological  and  neu- 
rological effects  of  alcohol  are:  a  re- 
lease of  mild  euphoria,  or  false  sense 
of  well-being  and  contentment,  a 
clouding  of  the  judgment,  a  dis- 
turbance and  slowing  of  muscular 
co-ordination,  slowing  of  the  reac- 
tion time,  depression  of  all  psycho- 
logic functions,  limitation  of  the 
concentration  of  will  power,  and 
impairment  of  voHtion  in  continu- 
ous tasks,  Dr,  Rotman  fears  that 
this  will  become  a  much  more  trou- 
blesome problem  in  the  post-war 
world,  replete  with  machines,  gad- 
gets, and  pushbuttons.  Anyone  not 
in  possession  of  all  of  his  faculties 
would  certainly  have  no  place  in 
such  a  world. 

Alcohol  acts  as  a  depressant  on  the 
nervous  system  resulting  in  relaxa- 
tion of  judgment  and  control,  so 
that  the  underlying  forces — the  per- 
sonality dynamics — find  more  di- 
rect modes  of  expression,  the  gene- 
ral result  is  the  loosening  of  the  con- 
scious control  of  the  moral  urgings. 
The  effects  of  even  slight  loss  of 
control  may  be  disastrous. 

There  is  a  notorious  accident- 
proneness  in  the  alcoholic.  In  1931, 
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moderate  drinkers  caused  more 
deaths  from  auto  accidents  than  the 
death  toll  of  influenza,  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  combined. 

Dr.  R.  V.  Selige/,  assistant  psy- 
chiatrist,   Johns    Hopkins    Medical 
School  and   Executive   Director  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Alco- 
hol   Hygiene,    Inc.,    considers    the 
acute  or  chronic   alcoholic    a  sick 
person  whose  drinking  is   sympto- 
matic of  his  inabiHty  to  adjust  him- 
self realistically  to  the  environment 
and  its  demands  on  him.  A  poorly 
integrated  personality,  emotional  in- 
stabihty,  conflicts  with  the  environ- 
ment and  frustration  are  common 
among  alcoholics.   Among   addicts, 
there  are  those  constitutionally  in- 
adequate who  are  unable  to  meet 
life  responsibility  and  in  addition  to 
their  drinking  have  other  poor  life 
habits,  and  may  eventually  deterior- 
ate and  require  hospitahzation.  There 
are  those  not  too  strongly  endowed 
intellectually  and  emotionally,  who 
suffer  psychic  frustrations,  seeking 
escape  from  reaHty;  those  who  drink 
to  flee  from  unpleasant  situations  or 
inadequacy;   those  who  use  alcohol 
to  narcotize  mental  or  physical  pain; 
and  those  who  as  a  result  of  habit 
plus  time,  body  changes,  and  added 
grief,  change  from  social  drinkers 
to    addicts.    According    to    Seliger, 
they  all  show  self-pampering  ten- 
dencies, refusing  to  tolerate  any  un- 
pleasant state  of  mind;  or  have  a 
drive  for  self-expression  without  the 
resolve  to  take  the  practical  steps 

^Seliger,  R.  V.,  Psychiatric  orientation 
of  the  alcoholic  criminal.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  129:6.  p.  421. 
Oct.  6,  1945. 
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to  attain  it;  or  an  unusual  craving 
for  excitement  and  pleasure  of  the 
senses;  or  a  habit  of  sidestepping 
duties  and  obligations  leading  to  the 
habit  of  substituting  the  rosy  anes- 
thesia of  alcoholic  day  dreams;  or  a 
definite  need  for  the  feeHng  of  self- 
confidence,  self-importance,  calm 
and  poise  that  some  temporarily  ob- 
tain from  alcohol. 

Moderate  drinking  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hobbies,  for;  social 
grace,  for  scintillating  conversation, 
for  artful  amusement,  for  leisure 
time  improvement. 

One  of  the  major  effects  of  alco- 
hol leading  to  addiction  is  the  nar- 
cotization of  anxiety  from  unre- 
solvable  conflicts  or  from  festering 
traumatic  childhood  experiences. 
Other  people  who  are  apt  to  suc- 
cumb to  alcohol  are  the  tense,  wor- 
risome people,  the  emotionally  im- 
mature, the  inconsistent,  unreUable 
psychopathic  personality,  and  the 
person  with  a  vague,  inner  restless- 
ness, who  feels  himself  to  be  a  by- 
stander, not  a  participant  in  life. 

In  the  "ready-made"  age  where 
our  work  is  done  for  us  by  electric- 
ity, our  singing  is  done  for  us  by 
radio,  our  acting  is  done  for  us  by 
movies,  our  thinking  is  done  for  us 
by  commentators,  our  fashions  are 
made  for  us — it  seems  natural  that 
we  should  fling  our  thwarted  cre- 
ative energy  into  artificial  happiness. 
We  have  not  learned  to  have  fun  by 
resourceful  use  of  our  talents. 

The  soldier  drinker  is  a  serious 
problem.  He  shows  his  inability  to 
adjust  but  his  environment  is  often 
at  fault.  He  is  brought  up  as  a  de- 


cent citizen,  then  suddenly  may  be 
required  to  inflict  mutilation  or 
death  on  other  men.  Drinking  may 
even  be  a  necessary  medicine  to  pre- 
vent reality  from  driving  him  in- 
sane. We  must  recognize  our  respon- 
sibiHty  for  the  soldier's  drinking.  If 
he  comes  home  with  the  habit,  we 
must  not  blame  or  accuse,  but  help 
him  to  cure  it  by  easing  his  read- 
justment. 

The  usual  hell-fire  and  brimstone 
attempt  at  conversion  of  the  alco- 
holic by  the  religionist  has  not  been 
successful,  but  has  only  driven  the 
alcoholic  away  from  treatment  and 
to  the  bosom  of  his  fellow  alcohoHcs. 
Showing  an  alcohoUc  a  picture  of  a 
cirrhotic  liver  or  holding  before 
him  the  picture  of  his  moral  and 
social  degradation  has  little  effect 
on  him,  unless  it  be  to  add  one  more 
conflict  to  drive  him  to  further  es- 
cape into  a  whisky  bottle. 

Therapy  cannot  be  adequate  if 
limited  to  medical  or  religious  as- 
pects; it  must  include  also  the  bio- 
logic, psychologic,  and  sociologic 
disciplines.  It  must  include  a  better 
understanding  of  the  social  as  well 
as  individual  resources  of  satisfac- 
tion for  the  patient,  according  to 
Adolph  Meyer.  SeHger  feels  that  it 
is  necessary  to  ventilate  and  objecti- 
fy stresses,  tensions,  conflicts,  in- 
terpersonal relationships,  attitudes, 
goals  and  strivings,  and  to  develop 
new  insight.  The  individual  must 
have  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  of 
being  accepted,  and  of  sharing  the 
common  convictions.  He  must  be 
encouraged  to  re-educate  himself  to 
— More  on  page  50 
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"The  Shepherd  Saint  of  Lanai" 

Come  time  in  October,  1859,  there 
breezed  into  Salt  Lake  City  one 
of  the  most  unusual  persons  that 
ever  visited  that  town.  His  name, 
as  he  afterwards  wrote  it  himself, 
was  Walter  Murray  Gibson. 

Born  on  the  sea  in  1 822,  of  Ameri- 
can parents,  he  was  reared  in  the 
turbulant  hills  of  South  Carolina; 
taught  school  there  at  fifteen; 
married  at  seventeen;  was  a  widower 
with  three  children,  a  girl  and  two 
boys,  at  twenty-one;  and  at  this  ripe 
age  bought  a  schooner,  "the  first  iron 
stsamship  ever  built  in  the  United 
States,"  which  he  tried  vainly  to  sell 
in  Guatemala;  conferred  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  captain;  was  arrested 
and  jailed  in  a  Dutch  fort  on  an 
island  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago; 
spent  several  years  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  pry 
money  from  the  Dutch  government; 
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stole  some  incriminating  papers  from 
the  Washington  archives;  proposed 
to  move  the  entire  Mormon  people, 
then  in  trouble  with  Uncle  Sam,  to 
"some  great  unoccupied  island  of 
Oceania." 

According  to  George  A.  Smith, 
who  talked  with  him  at  the  instance 
of  President  Brigham  Young,  Gib- 
son's purpose  in  coming  to  Salt  Lake 
City  was  "to  get  the  Saints  to  move 
to  New  Guinea,  or  Papau,  where 
the  climate  is  very  temperate,  rang- 
ing from  72°  to  91°  .  .  .  Gibson 
wanted  to  do  this,  he  said,  'to  do 
good  to  the  natives,  as  he  believed 
them  to  be  descendants  of  the  House 
of  Israel.'  " 

President  Young  told  Gibson  that 
he  could  do  more  good  to  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea,  if  that  was  his 
purpose,"  by  repenting  of  his  sins, 
being  baptized,  and  going  there  on  a 
mission.  Gibson  took  the  President 
at  his  word,  was  baptized,  but  in- 
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Stead  of  going  to  New  Guinea  as  a 
missionary,  he  went  instead  to  the 
Eastern  States,  after  having  been 
ordained  a  High  Priest.  He  left  his 
three  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Saints. 

The  editor  of  the  Deseret  News, 
however,  took  no  stock  in  Walter 
Murray  Gibson.  Said  the  editor:  "He 
was  always  polite,  affable,  and  told 
the  best  story,  and  made  the  most  of 
a  small  thing  of  any  man  we  ever 
listened  to.  His  lectures  were  very 
interesting  and  captivating  to  that 
class  who  see  with  tickled  ears,  and 
xmderstand  with  their  digestive 
organs.  Many  who  read  this  will  re- 
call how  interesting  a  gentleman  was 
Captain  Gibson,  and  how  many 
would  have  been  ready,  on  half  a 
word  from  the  proper  quarter,  to 
have  forsaken  their  irrigation  fields 
and  adobe  dwellings  to  march  for  the 
orange  groves,  the  rice  and  spice 
fields,  when  the  richest  odors  known 
to  the  senses  of  mortals  and  Gods 
were  wafted  on  every  breeze."  Well, 
this  oily  individual  went  on  his 
mission  in  the  Eastern  States,  de- 
scribed to  the  Saints  there  the  scene 
in  Utah  (according  to  a  letter  from 
him  to  Wilford  Woodruff)  with  the 
same  zest  as  he  had  done  the  scene  in 
New  Guinea,  and  came  back  present- 
ly, with  his  head  full  of  schemes.  He 
stayed  in  Salt  Lake  City  seventeen 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  took  his 
daughter  to  San  Francisco  and  sailed 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Arrived  in  Honolulu,  Gibson's 
schemes  began  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  hurry. 

First,  he  told  the  native  Saints 


that  he  had  been  appointed  "chief 
president  of  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  organize  the 
Church.  He  chose  twelve  apostles, 
for  which  they  paid  him  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  apiece.  High 
Priests,  Seventies,  Elders,  Bishops 
paid  a  lower  fee,  each  in  proportion 
to  his  degree  of  priesthood  and  office. 
There  were  Archbishops,  too,  but  we 
are  not  told  how  much  they  paid  for 
the  office.  With  part  of  the  money 
derived  thus  Gibson  bought  half  of 
the  island  of  Lanai,  and  here  the 
Saints  gathered.  Not  only  did  the 
"priesthood"  pay,  but  all  those  who 
owned  property  were  required  to 
deed  it  to  the  "church,"  which  was 
Walter  Murray  Gibson,  though  the 
natives  did  not  suspect  this.  For 
instance,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
Kailihune  gave  "800  goats,  2  horses, 
3  turkeys,  $50.00  in  cash,  and  $5.00 
for  a  certificate." 

"My  heart  is  with  the  red-skinned 
children  of  Abraham,"  Gibson  said 
to  the  natives  "I  am  a  child  of  the 
ocean  and  of  God.  .  .Hke  Moses,  I 
shall  lead  you;  Uke  Joshua,  shall  I 
fight  for  you;  and  like  Jesus,  if  God 
wills  it,  I  will  die  for  you."  He  knew 
his  Bible,  did  Walter  Murray  Gibson. 

The  queer  thing  about  this  re- 
ligious leader  was  that  he  for- 
bade the  members  of  the  Church 
from  meeting  together.  Meeting  to- 
gether was  old-fashioned.  Also  he 
prohibited  them  from  praying  in 
their  homes.  That  was  outmoded, 
too.  Twice  a  year,  however,  they 
were  to  meet  in  a  general  conference 
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of  the  Church  under  his  direction. 
No  time  could  have  been  more 
propitious  for  this  fantastic  pro- 
gram. In  1858  all  the  Elders  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  islands, 
on  account  of  the  trouble  over  the 
coming  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  to  Utah  and  the  "move 
south"  of  the  entire  people  to  Utah 
County.  This  left  the  native  Saints 
without  any  other  guidance  than 
they  themselves  could  furnish — 
which  was  little  enough,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  their  culture  and 
intelligence.  And  so,  when  Walter 
Murray  Gibson  arrived  suddenly 
among  them,  with  his  impressive 
personality  they  hailed  him  with 
joy,  especially  when  they  learned 
that  he  was  there  in  obedience  to  a 
call  from  President  Brigham  Young. 
Indeed,  he  showed  them  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  head  of  the 
Church,  which  he  had  dolled  up 
with  seals  and  ribbons,  to  impress 
the  simple  minds  of  the  natives. 

Gibson  further  engratiated  him- 
self with  the  native  Saints  when  he 
introduced  among  them  some  of  the 
superstitions  from  which  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Utah  —  George  Q. 
Cannon,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  and 
others — ^had  weaned  them.  This  new 
leader  had  arrived  on  the  islands  in 
18^1. 

But  Walter  Murray  Gibson  was 
hoist  on  his  own  petard.  Among  his 
congregation  were  some  natives  who 
had  their  suspicions.  So  they  wrote 
to  Elders  in  Utah  whom  they  knew. 
They  told  the  story  of  Gibson  and 
his  doings  in  some  detail,  in  their 
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own  language,  and  asked  what  they 
should  do  in  the  situation.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  letter  was  made  for 
President  Young,  and  the  brethren 
discussed  it  freely.  The  result  was 
that  the  Apostles  Ezra  T.  Benson 
and  Lorenzo  Snow,  with  Elders 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  W.  W.  Cluff,  and 
Alma  L.  Smith,  were  called  to  make 
a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with 
a  view  to  settling  the  diflSculty. 

The  five  Elders  left  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  the  old-fashioned  stage 
coach,  in  March  1864,  and  Lorenzo 
Snow's  detailed  account  of  the 
journey  to  San  Francisco  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  time. 

Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
powerful  New  York  Tribune,  Elder 
Snow  notes,  may  have  bounced 
around  in  the  coach,  being  alone  in 
it,  but  those  five  missionaries  gave 
it  a  balance  that  kept  them  in  their 
seats.  At  a  certain  mining  town, 
which  the  account  does  not  name, 
the  stage  stopped  at  the  Post  Office, 
to  exchange  mail.  As  the  five  pas- 
sengers were  outside  stretching  their 
legs,  a  Negro  youth  came  running 
out  of  a  nearby  saloon  and  took  off 
up  the  street,  a  man  with  a  pistol 
after  him.  Some  shots,  a  fall  by  the 
Negro,  loud  groans,  and  the  Salt 
Lakers  on  the  scene  wanting  to  help, 
a  shout  from  the  coach  that  it  was 
about  to  resume  the  journey — that 
was  a  picture  which  was  unforget- 
able. 

Later  they  took  on  a  new  driver, 
who  was  so  drunk  as  to  throw  a 
genuine  scare  into  the  passengers.  At 
first  the  whisky  manifested  itself  in 
singing  "the  most  pathetic,  melodi- 
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ous"  songs  Elder  Snow  ever  heard, 
whose  effects  were  exaggerated  by 
the  wild,  moon-lit  scenery  through 
which  they  were  passing.  But  later, 
on  the  icy  curves  of  the  upper  Si- 
erras, it  expressed  itself  in  a  dan- 
gerous appeal  that  was  terrifying. 
On  first  taking  the  reins  the  new 
driver  appeared  to  be  a  mild,  gentle- 
manly, cultured  fellow  and  this  fact 
much  impressed  Elder  Snow,  but  as 
the  liquid  began  to  work,  he  be- 
came loud,  oathy,  and  profane  — so 
much  so  that  Elder  Benson  vainly 
tried  to  get  him  to  modify  both 
his  speed  and  his  language.  The 
passengers  were  greatly  relieved 
when,  on  the  descent  at  the  next 
stop,  the  drunken  driver  was  dis- 
charged. He  had  proved  to  be  no 
"gentleman"  at  all. 

The  good  ship  Nettie  Merrill  took 
the  special  missionaries  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  where  they 
landed  on  March  29.  April  3  found 
them  on  the  island  of  Lanai,  head- 
quarters of  the  Gibsonites. 

Their  reception  was  anything  but 
hearty.  The  "head"  of  the  "church" 
there,  who  told  the  natives  that  he 
was  "superior"  to  "the  prophet  in 
Salt  Lake  City,"  refused  to  recog- 
nize Elder  Benson's  authority,  and 
he  defiantly  waved  that  certificate 
with  seals  and  ribbons  in  proof.  (It 
was  the  one  which  he  had  received 
when  he  went  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and  had  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
native  Saints.)  As  for  the  natives, 
they  treated  the  five  as  intruders. 
For  hours  at  a  stretch  the  mission- 
aries labored  with  Gibson,  but  to  no 
purpose. 


It  was  now  April  6,  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Church, 
and  a  "general  conference"  had  been 
called  on  the  island.  The  five  Elders, 
with  Gibson,  walked  toward  the 
building  in  which  the  meeting  was 
to  be  held.  But,  on  nearing  the 
building,  Gibson  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing. The  five  Elders  entered  the 
house  and  took  their  places  on  the 
stand.  In  a  little  while  Gibson  en- 
tered, whereupon  the  entire  congre- 
gation rose,  as  they  had  been  wont 
to  do  in  the  olden  days  when  the 
King  came  into  the  building. 

Gibson  called  the  meeting  to  order 
before  Elder  Benson  could  recover 
from  his  surprise.  But  the  Apostle 
called  upon  one  of  his  party  to  pray, 
and  thus  he  recovered  control.  Then 
he  asked  Joseph  F.  Smith  to  speak, 
who  did  so  in  the  native  tongue. 

Now,  Gibson,  in  opening  the 
meeting,  had  made  slighting  remarks 
about  the  visitors.  Who  were  they, 
and  why  had  they  come  unwarning- 
ly  among  us?  "When  I  find  out,  I 
will  be  sure  to  let  you  know.  These 
strangers  may  say  they  are  your 
friends,  but  let  me  remind  you  how, 
when  they  lived  here  years  ago,  they 
lived  upon  your  scanty  substance. 
Did  they  make  any  such  improve- 
ments as  you  see  I  have  made?  Did 
I  not  find  you  without  a  father,  poor 
and  discouraged?  Did  I  not  gather 
you  here  and  make  all  these  improve- 
ments that  you  today  enjoy?  Now, 
you  my  red-skinned  friends,  must 
decide  who  your  friend  and  father 
is,  whether  it  is  these  strangers  or  I 
who  have  done  so  much  for  you." 
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Elder  Benson  suggested  to  Elder 
Smith  that  he  ignore  what  Gibson 
had  said  and  confine  his  remarks  to 
what  the  early  Elders  had  done  for 
the  people.  The  Apostle  Snow  in  his 
account,  says  that  Elder  Smith  made 
a  powerful  discourse.  It  was,  ap- 
parently, of  little  avail,  however, 
since,  when  a  vote  to  disapprove  of 
what  Gibson  had  done  was  taken, 
all  the  natives  sustained  Gibson,  with 
one  exception.  This  was  at  a  priest- 
hood meeting  on  April  7,  which  was 
largely  attended.  Elder  Snow,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  speak  after- 
wards, predicted  that  the  time  would 
come  when  "not  one  of  the  Saints" 
would  remain  with  Gibson. 

This  was  the  meeting  at  which 
Gibson  waved  the  beribboned  cer- 
tificate. After  his  harangue,  Elder 
Benson  spoke  to  the  gathering,  his 
discourse  being  interpreted  by  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith.  According  to  the 
Snow  account,  he  "reviewed  Mr. 
Gibson's  past  course,  and  showed 
that,  in  making  merchandise  of  the 
offices  of  the  Priesthood,  introduc- 
ing the  former  pagan  superstitions 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  temporal  and  independent 
kingdom  on  the  Pacific  Isles,  were 
all  in  antagonism  to  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  gospel  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man.  The  spirit  manifested 
by  Mr.  Gibson  proved  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  powers  of  the  priest- 
hood, or  that  he  ignored  them  for 
purely  selfish  motives.  What  they 
had  seen  and  heard  since  their  arriv- 
al proved  that  the  complaints  made 
by  the  native  Elders,  in  their  letters 
to  Utah,  were  correct,  so  far  as  they 
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went,  but  the  half  had  not  been 
told."  It  was  after  this  talk  that  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  conduct  of 
the  usurper. 

The  Apostle  Benson  announced 
at  this  priesthood  meeting  that 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  when  the  mission- 
aries left  for  home,  would  have 
charge  of  the  Saints  in  the  islands. 
He  also  informed  those  present  that 
all  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  in 
good  standing  in  the  Church  should 
leave  Lanai  and  return  to  their  homes 
on  the  other  islands,  where  branches 
would  be  organized.  The  next  day 
Gibson  was  excommunicated  from 
the  Church. 

Then  all  the  special  missionaries, 
excepting  Joseph  F.  Smith,  left  for 
their  mountain  home. 

There  is  an  interesting  sequel  to 
this  strange  episode.  For  one  thing, 
in  less  than  a  month.  Elder  Snow's 
prediction  was  fulfilled:  not  one 
member  of  the  Church  stayed  with 
Gibson.  All  of  them  left  the  island 
and  returned  to  their  homes  on  the 
other  islands.  Moreover,  Gibson,  al- 
though he  retained  title  to  the  land, 
some  eight  hundred  acres,  looked  for 
another  job  than  that  of  the  "Shep- 
herd Saint  of  Lanai."  He  became 
foreign  minister  under  King  Kala- 
koua,  remaining  such  for  four  years, 
and  then  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  in  the  King's  cabinet  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  However, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any 
grudge  against  those  who  had  shat- 
tered his  dreams  of  empire  or  the 
Church  he  had  so  grossly  misunder- 
stood. For  he  befriended  the  Elders 
— More  on  page  47 
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'TPhe  lush  of  Spring  was  sweet  in 
the  upper  Virginia  valleys  the 
evening  I  arrived  at  Roanoke  ready 
to  begin  my  mission.  At  the  con- 
ference headquarters,  where  I  met  a 
small  group  of  Elders  waiting  as- 
signment, I  was  somewhat  nervous, 
since  I  had  little  idea  of  what  my 
work  would  be,  and  I  was  extremely 
inexperienced. 

"Here's  a  job  for  you,"  said  the 
President  good  naturedly,  as  he  in- 
troduced me  to  Elder  Thomas  A. 
Arnold,  of  Coalville,  Utah,  who  was 
to  be  my  senior  companion.  "I'm 
going  to  send  you  two  to  Rock- 
bridge County,  Brother  Staton  up 
at  Mid  vale  is  very  ill.  They've  sent 
for  the  Elders." 

The  next  day  we  took  the  train. 
That  my  first  official  act  would  be 
to  aid  in  the  performance  of  an  ad- 
ministration had  already  been  ex- 


plained to  me;  and  as  I  leaned  back 
in  the  car  and  watched  the  pictur- 
esque landscape  flit  by,  I  felt  almost 
overcome  at  my  own  inability.  Who 
was  I  to  ask  the  Lord  to  heal  the 
sick?  I  couldn't  even  imagine  what 
words  to  use;  for  I  had  never  ad- 
ministered to  the  sick,  and  had  held 
the  authority  to  do  so  but  a  few 
days.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  reflected 
back  on  a  youth  rather  carelessly 
spent  in  boyish  pursuits  in  a  small 
Idaho  settlement  —  nothing  very 
bad  oppressed  me,  just  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  Inadequacy.  The 
train  rolled  down  into  the  beautiful 
Shenandoah  valley  as  the  afternoon 
sun  gilded  the  peaks  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  I  prayed  for  faith 
to  accomplish  the  responsible  duty 
ahead. 

Midvale,  where  we  left  the  train, 
was  a  sleepy  little  station  on  the 
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southern  railroad.  There  were  but 
few  houses  in  sight.  "Which  of  these 
do  the  Statons  Uve  in?"  I  inquired. 
Elder  Arnold,  a  fine  young  man 
a  couple  of  years  older  than  I,  smiled 
with  amusement.  "How  should  I 
know.  I've  never  been  here  before." 

"What,  I  thought  they  always 
sent  one  who  knew  the  country," 
I  gasped. 

"Well,  they  don't.  You  see  they 
expect  us  to  find  our  way — with  the 
help  of  the  Lord. 

"Oh  yes."  I  was  ashamed  of  my 

ignorance;  but  by  the  time  we  had 
walked  seven  miles  over  a  winding 
hill  road,  perspiring  freely  in  the 
hot  afternoon,  before  we  reached  our 
destination,  I  began  to  realize  I  was 
learning  fast. 

The  Statons  lived  in  a  small  but 
neat  log  cabin  at  the  end  of  a  par- 
ticularly secluded  trail.  My  memory 
picture  contains  the  image  of  a 
wooded  hill  glowing  in  the  sunset, 
and  a  small  wheat  field,  together 
with  some  growing  corn,  and  a  gar- 
den in  which  there  were  cherry  trees 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  But  my  most 
vivid  impression  is  of  Sister  Staton 
and  her  warm  greeting,  as  she  came 
down  the  path  to  meet  us. 

We  found  Brother  Staton  truly 
a  sick  man.  On  his  bed,  from  which 
he  had  not  risen  in  six  weeks,  he 
seemed  extremely  pale  and  emaci- 
ated, but  his  faith  seemed  bound- 
less; and  as  we  administered  to  him 
at  once,  I  forgot  my  own  fears  and 
partook  of  the  faith  that  seemed  to 
fill  the  room. 

Next  morning  when  we  awoke, 
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the  sun  was  up.  Brother  Staton  was 
out  in  the  garden,  and  Sister  Staton 
was  cooking  breakfast,  the  delicious 
odors  of  which  were  creeping  into 
our  room.  We  sprang  up  eagerly. 
For  a  moment  I  almost  thought  I 
was  at  home,  enjoying  a  belated  nap 
when  I  should  be  out  doing  the 
chores.  Then,  Brother  Staton's 
cheery  voice  called  us;  and  almost 
before  we  could  realize  what  had 
happened,  he  began  telling  us  how 
much  better  he  felt,  and  bearing  his 
testimony  of  the  goodness  of  God 
in  answering  the  humble  petition  of 
his  servants.  The  change  in  Brother 
Staton's  condition  was  indeed  a 
miracle. 

We  all  had  breakfast  together; 
and  later  in  the  day  went  gathering 
dew  berries  along  the  edges  of  the 
wheat  field,  from  which  Sister  Stat- 
on made  a  huge  pie.  Also  through- 
out the  day  we  sent  out  announce- 
ments of  a  meeting  for  the  follow- 
ing evening.  About  thirty  people 
came.  This  brought  me  to  the  sec- 
ond test  of  my  missionary  experi- 
ence, for  I  had  never  spoken  before 
an  audience.  Nevertheless,  standing 
before  the  fireplace  in  that  dimly 
lighted  room,  I  bore  my  testimony 
for  the  first  time,  and  found  im- 
measurable strength  in  so  doing. 

Six  weeks  later,  after  we  had 
finished  a  number  of  assignments  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Brother  Stat- 
on, now  with  the  glow  of  health  in 
his  cheeks,  accompanied  us  about 
five  miles  up  one  of  the  canyons 
rujining  down  the  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  from  which  point 
— More  on  page  41 
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T^HE  Gospel  of  John  is  the  theo- 
logical  Gospel.  For  hundreds  of 
years  it  has  been  the  favorite  Biblical 
book  for  Christian  theologians.  Even 
the  heretical  philosophers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  A.D., 
regarded  it  as  their  favorite  writing. 
A  popular  title  for  its  author  was 
"John  the  Theologian."  For  it  pre- 
sents the  story  of  Jesus  and  his  teach- 
ings in  language  and  thought  pat- 
terns which  have  much  in  common 
with  ancient  Greek  philosophy. 

Theology  is  the  attempt  to  explain 
and  to  interpret  reUgion  in  a  rational 
and  inteUigent  manner.  It  seeks  to 
apply  the  divine  truths  of  ancient 
and  modern  prophets  to  the  con- 
temporary problems  of  life.  It  has 
a  vital  educational  aspect  in  its  effort 
to  teach  these  principles  of  religion 
to  the  present  generation  in  terms 
that  are  clear  and  meaningful.  In 
other  words,  it  has  a  task  which  is 
highly  intellectual  wherein  the  rea- 
son of  man  seeks  to  understand  and 
to  explain  the  matters  of  the  spirit. 
Although  emotion  and  convictions 
are  most  basic  to  religious  living,  yet 
the  intellect  also  plays  a  vital  role. 
Without  clear  and  balanced  thought 
religion  frequently  degenerates  into 
fanaticism  and  bigotry.  Many  of  the 
inconsistencies  and  extremes  which 
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zealous  adherents  of  religion  perform 
would  be  eliminated  if  the  clear 
light  of  reason  were  allowed  to  illu- 
minate their  souls.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint  stress  upon 
faith,  it  is  not  an  ignorant  and 
highly  credulous  faith.  For  the  im- 
portance of  intelligence  is  always 
held  before  us  in  that  eternal  verity 
of  Mormonism,  "The  glory  of  God 
is  intelligence,"  and  "a  man  cannot 
be  saved  in  ignorance." 

In  this  age  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific skill,  religious  thought  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  it  en- 
joyed in  the  past.  Our  practical  and 
factual  American  civilization  has 
not  been  much  concerned  with  the- 
ology or  philosophy.  It  has  not  con- 
templated deeply  about  the  great 
meanings,  purposes,  and  values  of 
life  and  the  universe  as  they  relate 
to  the  supreme  reality,  God.  In  many 
churches  the  "Social  Gospel"  move- 
ment, a  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  has  occupied  the 
major  attention  of  their  people.  In 
most  American  churches  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  borrow  the 
methods  and  some  of  the  standards 
of  evaluation  of  success  from  mod- 
ern "big  business."  Statistics,  rec- 
ords, activities,  and  factual  achieve- 
ments have  been  regarded  as  infall- 
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ible  signs  of  measuring  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  progress.  Even  the  min- 
isters are  more  concerned  in  be- 
coming experts  in  the  handling  of 
budgets  and  directing  a  practical 
church  program  of  activity  than  in 
becoming  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
their  communities.  The  current  en- 
thusiasms are  all  practical.  The 
statement  of  an  American  professor, 
E.  C.  Colwell,  illustrates  this.  "There 
is  widespread  support  for  the  po- 
sition that  the  improvement  of  the- 
ological education  lies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  more  and  more  practical 
disciplines  and  skills  from  the  social 
and  biological  sciences." 

Furthermore,  the  growth  of  mu- 
tual tolerance  between  churches  has 
led  many  Christians  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  theological  creeds. 
Formerly,  .  these  creeds  isolated 
Christians  from  each  other  in  a  nar- 
row, bitter,  and  harsh  sectarianism. 
Now,  instead  of  regarding  another 
person  as  a  lost  soul  because  of  doc- 
trinal differences,  most  Protestant 
Christians  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  and  are  highly  indifferent 
as  to  the  value  of  theology  in  re- 
ligious living.  People  are  prone  to 
say,  "I  believe  in  religion  but  I  have 
no  concern  for  theology.  It  is  too 
academic  and  technical  to  be  of  use 
to  a  sincere  and  simple  believer.  I 
will  lead  a  decent  Ufe  and  be  fair  to 
my  fellow  men  and  quit  worrying 
about  dogma." 

Many  men  have  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  competent  outlook  in  busi- 
ness and  science.  But  they  approach 
the  field  of  religious  thought  with 
infantile  and  mechanical  concepts. 
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They  think  that  they  can  carry  the 
secular  and  religious  knowledge  in 
different  compartments  of  the 
mind.  This  causes  confusion  and 
wishful  thinking  to  prevail  when 
issues  arise  which  involve  a  conflict 
or  problem  pertaining  to  both  re- 
'  ligious  and  secular  knowledge.  In- 
stead of  discouraging  scientific 
studies  because  they  might  conflict 
with  theology,  the  Latter-day  Saint 
leaders  have  encouraged  it.  Brigham 
Young  has  stated  this  position  with 
great  vigor  and  clarity,  "Every  ac- 
complishment, every  polished  grace, 
every  useful  attainment  in  mathe- 
matics, music,  and  in  all  science  and 
art  belongs  to  the  Saints,  and  they 
should  avail  themselves  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  of  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  the  sciences  offer  to  every 
diligent  and  persevering  scholar.  .  . 
I  am  not  astonished  that  infidelity 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  for  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  people  ad- 
vance many  ideas  and  notions  for 
truth  which  are  in  opposition  to  and 
contradict  facts  demonstrated  by 
science,  and  which  are  generally  un- 
derstood. You  take,  for  instance,  our 
geologists,  and  they  tell  us  that  this 
earth  has  been  in  existence  for  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  years.  They 
think,  and  they  have  good  reason 
for  their  faith,  that  their  researches 
and  investigations  enable  them  to 
demonstrate  that  this  earth  has  been 
in  existence  as  long  as  they  assert  it 
has;  and  they  say,  'If  the  Lord,  as 
religionists  declare,  made  the  earth 
out  of  nothing  in  six  days,  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  our  studies  are  all 
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vain;  but  by  what  we  can  learn  from 
nature  and  the  immutable  laws  of 
the  Creator  as  revealed  therein,  we 
know  that  your  theories  are  incor- 
rect and  consequently  we  must  re- 
ject your  religions  as  false  and  vain; 
we  must  be  what  you  call  infidels, 
with  the  demonstrated  truths  of 
science  in  our  possession;  or,  reject- 
ing those  truths,  become  enthusiasts 
in  what  you  call,  Christianity.'  In 
these  respects  we  differ  from  the 
Christian  world,  for  our  religion  will 
not  clash  with  or  contradict  the 
facts  of  science  in  any  particular. 
You  may  take  geology,  for  instance, 
and  it  is  true  science;  not  that  I 
would  say  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
conclusions  and  deductions  of  its 
professors  are  true,  but  its  leading 
principles  are;  they  are  facts — they 
are  eternal."  (Discourses  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  pp.  388,  397,  398) 

Sometimes  people  who  do  not  uni- 
fy their  thinking  to  include  all 
truth  in  their  religious  thinking  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  philosophy  which 
they  cannot  comprehend  or  harmo- 
nize with  their  religious  concepts. 
This  often  causes  confusion,  suffer- 
ing, and  frequently,  acute  despair. 
A  young  woman  not  of  our  faith 
expressed  the  uncertainty  and  un- 
happiness  which  she  experienced  as 
a  result  of  intellectual  conflicts 
which  had  arisen  in  her  theological 
views.  She  is  a  good  example  of  one 
who  was  swept  away  because  her 
theological  thinking  was  not  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  new  knowledge. 
"I  have  no  God!  They  have  taken 
Him  away  and  I  do  not  know  where 


to  find  Him.  My  childhood  concep- 
tion of  a  Man-God  on  a  throne  in 
heaven  is  gone  .  .  .  but  I  have  noth- 
ing to  take  its  place.  I  hear  them 
speak  of  an  immanent  God  who  fills 
all  nature,  and  I  have  no  exception 
to  this,  except  that  it  brings  no  re- 
lief. Nature  is  so  inexpressibly  vast 
and  complex  that  to  my  mind,  a 
God  who  fills  all  nature  is  so  infi- 
nitely big  and  spread  out  that  I  can 
neither  know  nor  love  him  .  .  .  be- 
sides this  makes  Him  so  much  every- 
where that  He  seems  to  be  no- 
where." 

Ideas  can  destroy  as  well  as  heal. 
Not  long  after  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion appeared  in  England  there  was 
a  wave  of  suicides  in  England  and 
Europe.  The  new  idea  had  not  been 
properly  analyzed  and  interpreted. 
Many  felt  that  it  demonstrated  that 
the  universe  was  without  design  or 
purpose,  and  that  the  blind  forces 
inherent  in  a  wild  struggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  dominated  the 
affairs  of  men  and  animals  alike. 
Leo  Tolstoy,  the  great  Russian 
writer,  was  so  unbalanced  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  philosophy  of  life,  that 
for  a  long  time  he  dared  not  have 
any  rope  or  cord  in  his  bedroom  at 
night  lest  he  should  hang  himself  in 
one  of  the  moods  of  despair  which 
kept  coming  over  him.  This  hap- 
pened when  he  was  middle-aged, 
wealthy,  and  protected  from  poverty, 
and  other  forms  of  physical  suffer- 
ing, which  frequently  drive  men  to 
despair. 

An  example  for  the  positive  value 
of  a  sound  theology  or  philosophy  of 
Ufe  was  observed  by  a  naval  chap- 
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lain.  He  related  this  account  to  a 
Latter-day  Saint  naval  officer  who 
recently  returned  home  from  the 
armed  forces.  One  of  the  seamen 
under  the  chaplain's  jurisdiction  suf- 
fered the  sudden  loss  of  his  mother 
by  death.  The  chaplain  sought  to 
comfort  and  to  console  the  boy  in 
his  hour  of  grief.  To  his  surprise, 
the  young  man  sought  to  assure  him 
that  although  he  deeply  appreciated 
the  sympathy,  yet  he  was  all  right 
and  was  not  in  any  danger  of  break- 
ing under  this  blow  of  fate.  He  told 
the  chaplain  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Mormon  Church  which  had  given 
him  a  philosophy  of  life  which  im- 
parted faith  and  courage  to  his  soul 
to  bear  up  under  such  unexpected 
calamities.  Other  young  men  of  the 
chaplain's  acquaintance  had  Chris- 
tian ideals  and  church  membership, 
yet  the  unusual  faith  and  peace  of 
mind  of  this  young  Mormon  boy  had 
impressed  him  as  extraordinary. 

New  issues  are  continually  facing 
the  Church  in  every  generation.  To- 
day, the  rise  of  communism,  fasc- 
ism, economic  strife,  imperialism, 
and  international  planning  for 
world  peace  are  demanding  new  so- 
lutions. Modern  science  constitutes 
the  challenge  to  Christian  thinking 
of  today  which  Greek  philosophy 
was  for  the  Christian  thinkers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  A.D.  Re- 
ligious thinkers  should  state  and  in- 
terpret clearly  the  fundamentals  of 
Jesus  and  the  prophets  with  refer- 
ence to  these  modern  problems  so 
that  people  might  have  an  adequate 
philosophy  of  life  and  an  intellectual 
insight  into  the  basic  nature  of  these 
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issues.  It  should  be  realized  that 
Jesus  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  proph- 
ets did  this  very  thing  for  the  people 
of  their  day.  Although  they  were  in- 
spired leaders,  yet  it  is  amazing  to 
realize  how  thoroughly  aware  they 
were  pertaining  to  the  many  prob- 
lems of  their  day.  Beginning  with 
Moses  and  continuing  down  through 
Samuel,  Elijah,  Amos,  Micah,  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah,  it  is  remarkable  to 
see  how  thoroughly  they  understood 
the  political  and  social  problems  of 
their  people  as  well  as  the  purely 
religious  phases  of  life.  In  fact,  much 
of  their  message  was  to  apply  a  re- 
ligious interpretation  and  solution  to 
these  issues.  Throtigh  their  remark- 
able intellectual  powers  and  insight 
they  were  able  to  explain  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God  with  great  elo- 
quence and  power.  Their  writings 
and  thoughts  were  in  advance  of  the 
best  thinking  of  their  day.  Their 
concept  of  God,  of  morals,  the  des- 
tiny of  Israel,  and  the  vital  political 
issues  were  remarkable.  They  truly 
illustrated  the  statement,  "The  glory 
of  God  is  inteUigence,"  by  their  in- 
telligent statement  of  their  inspired 
messages.  The  writings  of  Jeremiah, 
Habbakuk,  and  Job  especially  illus- 
trate the  arduous  type  of  thinking 
and  meditation  which  prophets  went 
through  as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  an 
inspired  message.  With  reference  to 
the  inability  of  Oliver  Cowdcry  to 
translate,  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants has  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  type  of  combined  thought  and 
prayer  which  are  essential  in  ap- 
— More  on  page  47 
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TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS 

FROM  THE 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

Dear  Fellow  Workers: 

Christmas  and  the  New  Year  is  a  time  to  thank  God  for  the  birth  and 
mission  of  His  Son,  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  The  Gospel  plan  which 
He  revealed  is  a  plan  of  salvation  for  all  who  will  accept  it  in  faith  and 
follow  it  in  practice. 

It  is  our  privilege,  as  workers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church, 
to  teach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  with  all  diligence  to  persuade  our 
fellow  men  to  receive  it  and  to  practice  it  in  every-day  life;  this  not  for 
their  own  benefit  alone  but  that  others,  through  their  example  and  their 
love  for  God  and  fellow  man  may  be  led  to  appreciate,  to  adopt,  and  to 
follow  it  as  a  guide  through  life. 

We  appreciate  the  service  that  you,  as  fellow  workers  with  us,  are 
giving  to  the  Sunday  School  cause.  Since  God  so  loved  mankind  that  He 
gave  His  Son,  Jesus,  to  redeem  the  world,  so  ought  we  in  return  at  this 
Christmas  time  and  beginning  of  the  New  Year  to  rededicate  our  lives 
to  His  service. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  all  your  associates. 
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THE  GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  CLASSES 

F^R.  RussEL  B.  Swensen's  lessons  will  be  expected  to  study  carefully 

on  "The  Gospel  of  John"  are  during  the  six  months  every  chapter 

planned  for  study  during  the  first  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  also  every 

half  of  1946.  The  second  half  of  the  lesson  in  the  Manual. 


year  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  the 
Church  Welfare  Plan.  This  course 
is  being  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Church  Welfare  Committee. 


Since  some  of  the  class  members 
may  find  unfamiliar  words  in  the 
text,  the  author  has  prepared  for 
their  convenience  a  glossary.  This 


It  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  is  found  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
time  for  examination  by  the  teachers  Course  of  Study  lessons.  Some  words 
before  the  beginning  of  this  class      have  several  different  meanings.  The 


work  in  July. 

It  is  very  important  that  every 
teacher  make  careful  study  before 
beginning  his  classwork  of  both  the 
lessons   and    the   Teacher's   Supple- 


glossary  aims  to  give  the  meaning 
intended  in  the  lessons. 

Professor  Swensen's  writings  on 
the  New  Testament,  which  have 
been  used  in  Sunday  School  classes 


ment.  The  lesson  assignment  for  the  since  the  beginning  of   1945,  have 

first  class  exercise  should  be  John  been  highly  commended  by  many 

Chapter  I.  The  Teacher's  guide  in  teachers     and    members    of    these 

preparation  is  the  Introduction  in  classes,  although  some  have  thought 


the  Teacher's  Supplement.  The  bib- 
liography there  listed  indicates  not 
only  specific  references  for  this  ex- 
ercise, but  also  books  that  will  be 
helpful  to  the  teacher — at  least,  in 


them  a  bit  difficult.  It  is  hoped  that, 
with  a  little  more  study  and  the 
convenience  of  the  glossary,  this 
objection  will  be  overcome. 

The  articles  by  Brother  Swensen 


connection    with   his    responsibility  published  monthly  in  The  Instructor, 

in  making  the  course  both  informa-  beginning  in  January,  1945,  will  be 

tive  and  inspirational.  It  should  be  continued      during      the      coming 

understood  that  members  of  the  class  months. 

A  VITAL  TEACHING  OPPORTUNITY 


During  1946,  the  First  Inter- 
mediate Department  and  the  Junior 
Department  will  each  teach  the 
"History  of  the  Church,"  and  the 
next  year  teachers  will  have  a  mar- 
velous opportunity  to  dramatize 
their  work  with  the  pageantry  of  a 
centennial. 

1946  is  the  centennial  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pioneer  trek  across 
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the  plains — the  toiling,  suffering 
journey  from  Nauvoo  to  "Winter 
Quarters,  and  the  march  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion  is  a  striking  pre- 
lude to  the  better  known  centennial 
year  of  1947, 

As  the  time  moves  forward  to  the 
actual  centennial  of  Brigham 
Young's  entry  into  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley   on  July   24,    1847,   events 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


of  100  years  ago  will  rise  in  in- 
tensity. More  and  more  informa- 
tion and  material  will  appear  in  the 
press,  in  the  Church  publications, 
and  other  local  sources;  and  the 
very  atmosphere  will  become 
charged  with  the  historic  events  of 
100  years  ago. 


If  our  teachers  will  make  use  of 
this  wealth  of  material  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  their  children  in  the 
forthcoming  observance,  as  well  as 
in  the  events  themselves,  which 
the  centennial  will  celebrate,  it  will 
make  the  event  richer  and  more 
vital  for  their  students. 

— Wallace  F,  Bennett 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS 


Since  the  wartime  restrictions  on 
"auxiliary  regional  meetings  and 
stake  union  meetings"  have  been  re- 
moved by  direction  of  the  First 
Presidency,  the  General  Board  is 
planning  a  series  of  conventions  to 
be  held  during  the  first  half  of  1946. 
The  theme  agreed  upon  for  these 
conventions  is,  "Using  materials 
eflfectively  to  enhance  spiritual 
growth."  We  suggest  that  stake  and 
ward  officers  and  teachers  give  in- 
creased thought  to  this  theme  and 
the  various  ways  of  applying  it  in 
the  administration  of  both  the  gen- 
eral exercises  and  the  class  work  of 
the  Sunday  Schools. 


It  is  necessary  to  distribute  these 
conventions  over  a  period  of  five  or 
six  months  in  order  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Board  may  par- 
ticipate in  every  convention.  "We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  each  stake 
superintendent  who  cares  to  do  so 
submit  to  the  General  Secretary 
several  dates  that  may  be  agreeable 
to  their  Sunday  School  stake  and 
ward  workers.  Dates  should  be  sub- 
mitted before  January  10.  Conven- 
tions may  not  be  held  on  the  date 
of  their  quarterly  conference.  When 
a  regional  convention  serves  more 
than  one  stake,  as  it  often  does,  the 
date  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


A  SURPRISE  OFFERING 


Attention  of  Sunday  School  sup- 
erintendents, and  others,  is  called  to 
the  Librarians'  department  of  this 
number  of  The  Instructor  (page  34) 
where  a  review  of  the  new  book, 
A  Story  to  Tell,  appears. 


The  announcement  of  this  new 
book,  produced  by  the  general 
boards  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  and  the  Primary  Association, 
should  interest  all  Sunday  School 
workers. 


"Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart 
to  do  well;  whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
completely;  in  great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in 
earnest." — ^Dickens. 
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HISTORICAL  RECORD 


T^HE  Fourteenth  Ward  Sunday 
School  in  Salt  Lake  Stake  is  the 
oldest  one  in  the  entire  Church.  It 
began  Sunday,  December  9,  1849  in 
the  adobe  home  of  Richard  Ballan- 
tyne,  father  of  the  present  Sabbath 
School  movement  in  the  Church. 

Today,  the  Fourteenth  Ward  has 
an  historical  record  of  its  Sunday 
School  which  is  a  model  for  Sunday 
School  secretaries  everywhere.  It 
has  been  compiled  by  Brother  Harry 
Bowes  and  his  wife,  Sister  Lulu  F. 
Bowes.  It  traces  the  history  of  the 
school  from  Richard  Ballantyne's 
time  to  1933,  when  work  on  the 
record  began. 

The  record  is  compiled  in  a  neat, 
black  binder  which  permits  addi- 
tional pages  to  be  added  as  more  his- 
tory is  written.  It  not  only  traces 
the  history  of  the  Sunday  School 
movement  from  the  beginning,  but 
it  lists  all  former  ward  superintend- 
ents in  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  along 
with  the  years  each  served.  There 
is  also  a  map  of  the  neighborhood 
from  which  students  of  Brother 
Ballantyne  came  for  the  first  Sun- 
day School.  Locations  of  homes 
from  which  these  attenders  came 
are  shown  on  the  map.  The  appendix 
contains  Sunday  School  statistics 
through  the  years,  and  the  record 
is  introduced  by  a  detailed  table  of 
contents.  There  is  also  an  alphabet- 
ized list  of  teachers  serving  in  the 
Sunday  School  since  1849. 
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It  is  a  delight  to  finger  through 
this  well- written,  carefully-prepared 
history.  It  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  preparing  a  Church-wide 
Sunday  School  history  for  1949, 
Sunday  School  centennial  year. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Secretaries,  please  keep  in  mind 
that  1945  ward  and  branch  annual 
reports  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  stake  or  mission  Sunday  School 
secretary  before  January  10.  Stake 
and  mission  annual  reports  should 
be  mailed  to  the  general  secretary 
before  January  20. 

Early  submittal  of  these  reports 
is  even  more  important  this  year. 
They  will  be  used  by  the  General 
Board  in  connection  with  stake  con- 
ventions, resuming  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

NEW  FORM 

The  general  offices  of  the  Sunday 
School  have  prepared  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  names  of  Sunday  School 
authorities  for  presentation  at  ward 
and  branch  Sunday  School  confer- 
ences, (See  Handbook,  page  46.) 
Copies  of  the  new  form  for  presen- 
tation of  authorities  are  now  avail- 
able, free  on  request,  at  the  office 
of  the  general  secretary,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
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BLACKBOARD  USES 
(Concluded) 


7.  Listing  problems  and  answers 
— This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  uses  of  the  blackboard.  A 
Hst  of  questions  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions is  most  eflFective  when  written 
on  the  blackboard.  This  avoids  the 
necessity  of  continual  repeating  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also  al- 
lows for  differences  in  abilities  of 
the  pupils  as  each  pupil  can  adapt 
the  speed  of  seeing  and  answering 
the  questions  to  his  individual 
ability. 

8.  Siimmarization  —  The  black- 
board is  invaluable  in  listing  the 
summary  of  a  lesson  or  a  series  of 
lessons.  Past  points  studied  are  re- 
viewed and  the  entire  subject  is 
presented  in  an  orderly,  well -organ- 
ized manner,  thus  helping  students 
to  better  retain  and  understand  the 
lessons  studied. 

9.  Assignments — ^The  wise  teach- 
er who  realizes  the  importance  of 
assignments  in  teaching  will  also 
recognize  the  value  of  the  blackboard 
in  making  those  assignments.  As- 
signments written  on  the  blackboard 
accomplish  two  things  in  a  superior 
manner.  First,  such  a  manner  of 
presenting  assignments  impresses 
the  pupils  with  their  importance; 
and  second,  the  pupil  will  see  and 
thus  better  remember  the  assign- 
ment. 


10.  Games  —  The  teacher  who 
uses  the  blackboard  on  which  to  play 
constructive  games  can  always  main- 
tain the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the 
class  as  well  as  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses to  teach  a  lesson  well.  The 
ladder  game  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular. In  this  game,  two  ladders  with 
equal  number  of  rungs  are  drawn 
on  the  blackboard.  The  class  is  di- 
vided into  two  sides  and  each  side 
assigned  a  ladder.  Questions  con- 
cerning the  lesson  are  then  asked 
each  side  alternately  and  as  a  ques- 
tion is  answered  correctly,  that  side 
is  given  a  step  up  its  ladder.  The 
side  to  reach  the  top  of  its  ladder 
first  wins. 

11.  Acrostics  —  Another  device 
that  can  well  be  used  to  create  in- 
terest is  to  arrange  letters  or  words 
on  the  blackboard  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  challenge  the  thinking  of 
the  pupils.  An  acrostic  is  the  most 
familiar  use  of  this  type.  An  example 
of  an  acrostic  is  as  follows: 

J — ust 

E — -arnest 
S — ubmissive 
U — n  tiring 
S — on  of  God 

In  this  exercise  the  teacher  could 
list  the  name  Jesus  vertically  on  the 
board  and  ask  the  pupils  to  supply 
characteristics  of  Him  beginning 
with  those  letters.  An  acrostic  can 
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be  devised  on  practically  any  sub- 
ject studied. 

PLANNING  IN  ADVANCE 

The  third  simple  rule  for  effective 
use  of  the  blackboard  is  to  plan 
the  uses  you  wish  to  make  far  in 
advance  of  the  Sunday  they  are 
to  be  used.  Charts,  maps,  pictures, 
etc.,  must  certainly  be  planned  and 
drawn  well  in  advance  of  the  times 
they  are  to  be  used,  as  time  and 
study  are  necessary  to  draw  these 
items  correctly.  Assignments  can- 
not be  written  on  the  blackboard 
without  previous  planning.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  devising  sum- 
marizations,  questions,  etc.,  and  this 
necessitates  planning. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  all  teach- 
ers resolve  to  use  the  blackboard 
more  often  and  more  effectively 
through  having  proper  supplies,  by 
varying  its  uses,  and  by  planning 
well  in  advance.  The  teacher  who 
does  this  will  find  the  task  easier 
and  her  teaching  better. — J.  Hol- 
man  Waters. 

NEW  CHILDREN'S  BOOK 

A  Story  to  Tell,  compiled  by  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  and  Pri- 
mary Association  General  Boards, 
Deseret  Book  Company,  $2. CIO. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  demand 
from  teachers  and  parents  for  a  book 
of  Latter-day  Saint  stories  for  chil- 
dren. This  collection  of  140  tales 
and  incidents  is  the  answer.  It  has 
been  compiled  after  months  of 
searching,  culling,  and  editing  by  a 
large  committee  of  women  from 
the  Sunday  School  and  Primary 
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general  boards.  Eva  May  Green  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  Lavern  W. 
Parmley  of  the  Primary  have  been 
co-chairmen. 

The  stories,  each  of  them  short, 
bedside  length,  have  been  gleaned 
from  files  of  The  Instructor,  The 
Children's  Friend,  old  Religion  Class 
manuals,  and  texts  of  other  Church 
departments,  the  scriptures,  and  un- 
published manuscripts.  Three  stories 
on  the  life  of  President  George  Al- 
bert Smith  have  been  written  es- 
pecially for  the  story  book:  one  by 
Vilate  Raile,  nationally-eminent 
children's  author,  another  by  his 
daughter,  Emily  Smith  Stewart,  and 
the  third,  through  special  request, 
by  President  Smith  himself. 

The  stories  are  classified  three 
ways  for  ready  reference.  Seventy- 
six  have  been  designated  for  chil- 
dren 10  years  of  age  through  12; 
another  39  for  the  seven-eight-nine 
level,  and  the  remaining  25  for  tots 
four  through  six.  In  the  preface 
they  receive  the  following  group- 
ings: "Growing  Up,"  "All  Around 
Us,"  "Once  Upon  a  Time,"  "Long, 
Long  Ago,"  "Pioneers  of  the  West," 
and  "Hohday  Time."  The  index 
groups  the  stories  under  32  charac- 
ter-building headings. 

A  Story  to  Tell  is  a  treasure  chest 
of  enrichment  materials  for  the 
Sunday  School  teacher,  and  an  om- 
nibus of  appropriate  story-hour  off- 
erings for  the  parent.  For  Latter- 
day  Saint  children,  in  the  years  to 
come  this  volume  will  certainly 
help  build  stronger  characters  and 
also  testimonies  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel.—W.J.A. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  STOPS  ON  THE  ORGAN— PART  I 


"lylTHiLE  there  are  several  types  of 
instruments  in  use  throughout 
the  Church,  the  reed  organ,  pipe 
organ,  and  electronic  organ,  the 
principles  of  registration  apply  to 
them  all  alike. 

.  Let  us  consider  the  reed-organ 
first.  The  stops  will  be  found  to  be 
of  various  pitches,  such  as  16-foot 
pitch,  8 -foot  pitch,  4-foot  pitch, 
and  2 -foot  pitch.  Occasionally  there 
may  even  be  a  3  2 -foot  pitch  stop  on 
a  reed-organ.  Of  all  these  the  8 -foot 
pitch  is  the  basic,  normal  pitch 
which  is  nearly  always  used.  The  or- 
ganist can  easily  know  the  quaUty 
of  all  these  pitches  by  playing  each 
one  alone.  To  what  use  are  these 
to  be  put? 

For  softest  playing,  such  as  for 
sacramental  music,  only  single  8- 
foot  stops  should  be  used,  one  on  the 
left,  and  one  on  the  right  side.  The 
2 -foot  Aeoline  may  be  played  alone 
on  the  left  side,  or  it  may  be  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  melody 
played  on  an  8 -foot  stop  on  the  right 
side.  This  gives  a  two-color  effect 
such  as  is  available  on  a  two-manual 
pipe  organ. 

For  hymn  singing,  8-  and  4-foot 
tone  should  be  used  on  the  right 
side,  and  8-  and  16-foot  tone  on  the 
left.  This  latter  provides  the  rich 
deep  bass  which  characterizes  good 
Church  music.  If  the  congregation 


sings  fairly  loud,  then  the  octave 
couplers  should  be  added  for  power. 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  16-foot  stop  on  the  right  side 
of  the  reed-organ,  because  its  use 
often  spoils  an  organist's  music  by 
lending  a  certain  muddy  quaHty  to 
the  sound.  How  then  is  it  to  be  used? 

The  16-foot  stop  on  the  right 
side  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  First, 
as  a  solo  stop,  when  the  left  hand 
plays  on  a  2 -foot  or  a  4-foot  stop; 
and  second,  when  full  organ  is  played 
for  its  full  power.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant, however,  that  then  the  right 
hand  should  play  an  octave  higher 
than  normally.  This  procedure  in 
effect  makes  an  8 -foot  stop  out  of 
the  16-foot  stop,  because  it  places 
everything  one  octave  higher  up. 
Furthermore,  the  tone-quality  is 
tremendously  brightened  because  all 
other  stops  sound  at  a  higher  pitch. 
The  tone-quality  is  no  longer  som- 
bre, and  therefore  makes  itself  more 
easily  heard  against  a  large  congrega- 
tion. This  is  the  secret  by  which  an 
experienced  organist  is  able  to  draw 
more  power  out  of  a  given  instru- 
ment than  is  usually  heard. 

The  left  knee-swell  brings  on  this 
peculiar  16-foot  stop.  Therefore, 
this  knee-swell  should  be  used  only 
when  the  right  hand  plays  an  octave 
higher.  The  right  knee-swell  is  the 
one  to  be  used  at  all  times  for  ex- 
— More  on  page  47 
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tai  IfvluAlc  and  Cjemfor  If  If  larch 
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am 


Largo 


Prelude; 


Gerr'rt  de  Jong,  Jr. 


In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 
We  eat  the  broken  bread, 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 


Postlude 
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Viyard  cy acuity  — 
QJeacner  fS^mprovement 

VII.  SILENT  AND  MOTION  PICTURES  AS  TEACHING  AIDS* 

LESSON  FOR  MARCH  of  their  use  says,  "There  is  no  longer 

any    doubt   about    the    remarkable 

Objective:  teaching  possibiHties  of  the  audio- 

To  instill  in  Sunday  School  teach-  ^^^"^^  i'^,  ^°.  ^'^^^^^   ^^^   ^PH^ 

1            ,             .    .       ,         ,          ,  work.  Briefly,  it  seems  clear  that  in 

ers  the  conviction  that,  through  ^.i,^  „„  „„     •  ^.      i                 •        • 

^,                 r    rt             J             J-  t"S  appropriate  classroom  situations 

the    use   of   films    and   recordmgs,  ^.^j^^^^  j^^^^  20%  to  90%  more, 

their  teachmg  will  be  more  effective  f            ^        ^^^  j^^^^  -^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

and  to  show  them  the  uses  to  which  ,-^^  ^^^^   ^^     j^^   ^     gj^^   ^^^^ 

these  teachmg  aids  may  be  put  and  ^^^^  ^^^^^  by  other  methods." 
the  methods  of  using  them. 

As  techniques  for  their  use  im- 

Growing  Importance;  prove  and  as  the  number  of  subjects 

The  enormous  public  consump-  treated  increases,  the  use  of  these 

tion  of  films  and  recordings  as  shown  ^i^s  will  become  more  necessary  than 

by   the   attendance   at   commercial  ^^er,  and  their  value  will  grow.  If 

motion  picture  houses  and  the  great  Sunday  School  teachers  are  fully  to 

sale  of  recordings,  is  substantial  evi-  ^^^e  advantage   of   their   teaching 

dence  of  the  interest  aroused  and  opportunities,    they   must    plan    to 

the  effects  produced  by  them.  That  t^^^^  provision  for  the  use  of  these 

they  are  powerful  molders  of  atti-  ^^'^^  i"  their  lesson  presentations, 

tudes  has  long  been  recognized  by  JJses  of  Films:  In  this  growing 

educators   and  students  of  human  field  it  would  be  very  difficult  if 

nature,  and  the  possibilities  for  their  ^^^  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 

use  in  teaching  is  limited  only  by  ^^^s    of    films    and    recordings    in 

the  problems  of  production  and  dis-  teaching.  Undoubtedly,  the  field  is 

tnbution.    Dr     George    F     Zook  .^  i^^ed   more    thoroughly   in    the 

President  of  the  American  Council  f„,„,,^   ,,            undiscovered   tasks 

on  Education  and  former  U.  S.  Com-  ^,y  b,  .^^j     .j  to  them.  There  are, 

missioner  of  Education,  m  speaking  however,  several  fields  in  which  the 

*Note:   Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  use  of  films  and  recordings  IS  recog- 

booklet  New  Horizons  published  by  the  Bell  •      j         _i                      re        •                 i  • 

flnd  Howell  Company  and   the  slide  film  nized  as  the  most  ettective  teaching 

Tips  on  siidcfiims,  issued  by  the  Jam  Handy  mediums.  Amone  the  foremost  uses 

Organization,  Inc.,  for  some  of  the  material  j        r     i                         v     ui^myji.  wav-a 

used  here.  made  oi  them  are  the  following: 
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1.  A  means  of  humanizing  facts 
found  in  regular  lesson  material. 
With  no  other  medium  can  the 
teacher  bring  so  vividly  and 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the 
students  the  facts  which  he  wishes 
to  teach.  Events  that  otherwise  are 
merely  facts  to  be  learned,  leap  to 
life  through  this  medium  to  become 
part  of  the  experience  of  the 
student. 

2.  A  rapid  but  forceful  way  of 
presenting  background  factors.  The 
astute  teacher  through  the  use  of  this 
medium,  can  constantly  supply  his 
students  with  great  quantities  of 
information  and  background  con- 
cerning the  subjects  studied.  Their 
use  presents  an  opportunity  to  give 
to  the  students  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

3.  A  means  of  stimulating  inter- 
est and  encouraging  research.  Here 
is  a  very  valuable  use  for  these  audio- 
visual aids.  The  drab  and  uninterest- 
ing takes  on  life  and  color  when  it 
can  be  pictorialized  and  dramatized. 
Presentations  can  be  made  that  will 
arouse  the  interest  and  challenge 
the  intellect  of  the  student.  Through 
these  mediums  the  student  is  aided 
to  a  complete  visualization  of  the 
problems  at  hand,  and  he  is  stimu- 
lated to  greater  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  so  presented. 

4.  A  conservation  of  time  in  that 
processes  or  experiences  requiring 
weeks  or  even  months  may  be 
witnessed  in  a  few  minutes  at  the 
exact  time  when  the  knowledge  so 
gained  will  best  co-ordinate  with 
the  course  being  taught.  The  truth 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  pupil  can  in  a 
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few  minutes'  time,  view,  for  ex- 
ample, the  important  places  along 
the  trail  of  the  Pioneers  when  they 
are  presented  on  film  while  actually 
to  travel  that  trail  would  take 
weeks.  Conservation  of  time  which 
is  so  important  in  the  classroom  of 
today  is  best  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  films  and  recordings. 

5.  Bringing  vicarious  experience 
into  immediate  use.  Distant  or  his- 
toric scenes,  microscopic  views,  or 
hazardous  experiences  which  for 
various  reasons  it  is  impossible  for 
the  student  to  know  firsthand 
can  vicariously  become  part  of  his 
experience  through  the  medium  of 
films  and  recordings.  A  pictoriali- 
zation  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  will  cause  the  student  to 
know  intimately  the  situation  im- 
possible of  experiencing  now.  Daily 
we  are  having  portrayed  before  our 
eyes  scenes  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible  to  understand  because 
of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  event. 
This  is  a  truly  great  use  for  audio- 
visual aids  and  one  which  in  itself 
presents  unlimited  opportunity. 

6.  Facts  associated  in  the  m-inds 
of  the  student;  facts  learned  at  var~ 
iotis  times  or  upon  various  subjects. 
Ideal  for  summarization  and  for 
showing  association  between  facts  or 
ideas,  the  teacher  should  not  over- 
look this  medium  when  he  has  this 
purpose  in  mind. 

7.  Improving  Techniques.  The 
armed  forces  of  this  country  have 
found  this  method  of  teaching 
techniques  far  superior  to  any  other 
method.  In  teaching  processes,  it 
contains  many  advantages.  First,  it 
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assures  only  the  correct  procedure. 
Second,  it  allows  for  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. Third,  it  can  show  a  much 
enlarged  picture  of  the  process 
which  allows  for  complete  visuali- 
zation of  even  the  smallest  details. 
Fourth,  it  provides  a  way  of  repeat- 
ing the  demonstration  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  the  process  to  be 
learned  with  very  little  additional 
effort  and  expense.  The  use  of  this 
aid  should  be  examined  thoroughly 
by  the  teacher  who  has  in  mind  the 
teaching  of  a  technique  or  process. 

8.  Creating  and  maintaining 
interest.  Audio-visual  aids  have  in 
and  of  themselves  factors  that 
create  and  maintain  interest.  The 
correct  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  teacher  will  enable  him 
to  interest  his  students  in  the 
subjects  being  studied. 

9.  A  -means  of  creative  expression. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  finest 
kind  of  pupil  activity  and  an 
approach  to  the  ideal  teaching  situ- 
ation. Picture,  if  you  can,  the  study 
and  work  necessary  on  the  part  of 
a  class  engaged,  for  example,  in  the 
production  of  a  film  strip  on  the  life 
of  Christ.  Facts  would  have  to  be 
learned,  situations  studied,  customs 
mastered,  geography  perfected  all  to 
enable  the  class  to  construct  and 
produce  such  a  series  of  films;  and 
in  the  doing,  much  more  would  be 
learned  than  if  the  class  engaged 
merely  in  discussions  of  the  lessons 
or  a  reading  of  the  text.  For  the 
teacher  who  will  take  the  time  to 
learn  a  few  technical  facts  of  film 
and  record  production,  this  method 


of  teaching  will  open  new  horizons. 

AUDIO-VISUAL   AIDS 

Although  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing with  these  aids  can  and  should 
be  varied  in  order  to  avoid  the 
monotony  of  constant  repetition, 
each  presentation  should  contain 
four  basic  parts:  1.  Introduction, 
2.  Presentation,  3.  Discussion,  and 
4.  Summarization. 

Introduction:  Although  many 
fine  films  are  produced  and  many 
more  will  undoubtedly  be  produced 
in  the  future,  the  teacher  should  not 
expect  the  showing  of  the  film  in 
and  of  itself  to  do  the  teaching  job. 
Introduction  of  the  subject  and  ex- 
planation of  the  film,  or  recording 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor before  the  showing  is  made. 
The  teacher  should  briefly  state  the 
objective  of  the  lesson — what  the 
class  is  supposed  to  learn.  He  should 
then  ask  the  pupils  to  watch  for  the 
key  points  in  the  lesson  and  make 
any  explanation  of  any  point  of  the 
presentation  which  needs  comment 
before  showing.  This,  of  course,  ne- 
cessitates a  thorough  advance 
knowledge  of  the  film  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  and  he  should  never 
present  a  film  or  recording  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar. 

Presentation:  The  entire  film  is 
then  viewed  or  the  recording  heard 
without  pauses  for  discussion.  This 
provides  the  students  with  an  over- 
view and  preliminary  grasp  of  the 
complete  subject. 

Discussion:  The  film  or  recording 
is  then  presented  again  with  pauses 
for   discussion    at    each   important 
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point    of     the    presentation.    The  wasted  if  it  does  not  accomplish  the 

teacher  should  be  sure  that  every  objective  for  which  it  is  shown, 

phase  of  the  subject  is  completely  This  method  of  lesson  presentation 

discussed  and  thoroughly  understood  should  not  be  used  too  often.  The 

before  passing  on  to  the  next  part,  monotony  created  by  the  constant 

Summarization:  A  review  of  the  use  of  this  aid  will  cause  it  to  become 

presentation  should  be  made  in  con-  commonplace  and  thus  it  will  lose 

elusion  to  clinch  the  points  of  the  its  effectiveness.  Its  use  should  be 

discussion  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  limited  sufficiently  so  that  the  next 

showing  will  be  eagerly  anticipated. 

SOME  PRECAUTIONS  ^r^t              ■  j       »        u              •            j      £ 

These  aids  should  not  in  and  or 

In   using   films   and   recordings,  themselves  be  expected  to  take  the 

several  precautions  should  be  taken  place  of  the  teacher.  They  are  only 

on   the    part   of    the  instructor   in  a^  aid  and  should  be  regarded  as  such 

order  to  make  teaching  with  these  by  the  instructor.  He  still  has  the 

aids  most  effective.  teaching  job  to  do  and  should  depend 

The  teacher  who  makes  use  of  on  the  showing  only  to  aid  him  in 

them    should    not    become    over-  teaching  the  desired  lesson, 

enthusiastic    and    feel    that    they  Caution  should  be  taken  that  a 

should  be  used  at  all  costs.    Other  series  shown  does  not  cover  too  much 

teaching  aids  and  tools  are  available  territory.  All  too  often  a  film  will 

and  just  as  effective  in  their  place,  attempt  to  present  an  entire  year's 

Use  should  be  made  of  them.  Also,  course  in  fifteen  minutes.  This  type 

because   the  field  is   new   and  the  of  film  is  only  valuable  for  review, 

materials  available  limited,  compro-  Be  sure  to  show  no  more  of  a  film 

mises  too  often  have  to  be  made  in  or  series  of  films  than  will  be  applic- 

the  desirabihty  of  the  type  of  presen-  able  for  the  lesson  of  the  day.  Don't 

tations    available.    Be    sure    these  show  irrelevant  or  advance  material 

compromises  are  not  carried  too  far  j^st  because  it  is  part  of  the  film 

just  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  provided, 
present  a  film  or  recording.  With 

the  above  in  mind,  the  following  physical  set-up 

cautions  are  given  to  the   teacher  In  conclusion,  there  are  several 

who  contemplates  their  use.  points  in  regard  to  the  physical  set- 

The  film  or  recording  should  be  up  of  the  classroom  and  the  presen- 

appropriate.  It  should  not  be  used  tation  that  the  teacher  will  find  it 

merely  to  attract  attention  or  create  advantageous  to  observe, 

interest.  The  purpose  of  the  teacher  1.  The    instructor    should   learn 

will  be  easily  defeated  if  the  film  is  thoroughly    the    operation    of    the 

not  appropriate.  machine  used. 

The    film    or    recording    should  2.  Classrooms  should  be  in  readi- 

teach  the  desired  lesson.  Its  effect-  ness  for  the  showing  before  the  class 

iveness  will  be  lost  and  the  time  convenes. 
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3.  In  showing  films,  no  darken- 
ing of  windows  is  necessary  for  small 
groups  of  ten  or  fifteen  students  if 
the  room  has  no  direct  sunlight. 

7.  The  screen  should  never  te 
the  darkest  part  of  the  room. 

5.  If  possible,  the  screen  or  sound 
equipment  should  be  at  the  front 
of  the  room. 

6.  The  screen  should  be  high 
enough  to  give  all  students  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  picture. 

7.  The  screen  should  never  be 
placed  in  a  draft  as  a  waving  screen 
will  produce  an  out-of-focus  pic- 
ture. 

8.  A  sheet  of  paper  without 
folds — a  light  wall — the  back  of  a 
map  or  chart — or  any  fairly  light 
colored  surface  will  make  a  service- 
able screen. 

9.  The  projector  should  be  placed 
just  far  enough  from  the  screen  so 
that  the  image  fills  the  screen  com- 
pletely. 


10.  Be  sure  the  projector  is  high 
enough,  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
students  will  not  obstruct  the  pro- 
jected picture. 

11.  Plug  the  projector  cord  into 
an  electric  socket  that  will  still  be 
"live"  when  the  room  lights  are 
turned  out. 

12.  Place  the  cord  so  no  one  will 
trip  over  it  in  the  darkened  room. 
A  small  rug  over  the  cord  will  pre- 
vent accidents. 

13.  Tie  the  projector  cord  to  the 
table  leg.  Then  if  anyone  trips  over 
it,  the  projector  will  not  fall  from 
the  table. 

14.  Seat  the  students  in  front  of 
the  projector  whenever  possible.  The 
closer  they  are  to  the  screen,  the 
more  they  will  see. 

15.  Students  should  view  the 
screen  at  not  more  than  a  45  degree 
angle. 

— /.  Holman  Waters 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MISSIONARY 
{Continued  from  page  lA) 

he  directed  us  on  our  way  over  to  watched   Brother    Staton    until    he 

the  other  side  where  we  had  been  disappeared  beyond  a  clump  of  oak 

called  to  a  new  field  of  labor.  It  is  brush,  then  we  began  to  climb  the 

useless  to  deny  it,  there  were  tears  canyon,  certain  that  the  power  of 

in  our  eyes  as  we  parted  on  that  God  is  manifested  through  His  serv- 

mountain  trail.  Elder  Arnold  and  I  ants. 


"A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will  make  beauty  at- 
tractive, knowledge  delightful  and  wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten 
sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction,  convert  ignorance  into  an  amiable  sim- 
plicity, and  render  deformity  itself  agreeable."   — Joseph  Addison 
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Lesson  21  for  March  3. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  IN  THE 
LESSON  PLAN 
Ob]ective: 

To  give  trainees  experience  in 
preparing  objectives  for  Sunday 
School  lessons. 

The  subject  for  this  lesson  may 
appear  to  be  a  repetition.  However, 
the  Teacher  Training  Committee 
feels  that  this  part  of  lesson  prepar- 
ation is  important  enough  to  justify 
this  extra  class  period.  All  success-, 
ful  classes  are  built  around  well 
thought-out  objectives.  The  objec- 
tive determines  the  entire  contents 
and  methods  of  the  lesson. 

Students  at  this  time  should  ac- 
tually develop  objectives  for  the 
classes  they  will  teach  on  March 
10th.  For  reference  material  review 
Chapter  13  in  Wahlquist's  text  and 
also  the  special  article  on  pages  590- 
591,  The  Instructor,  November, 
1943. 

Lesson  22  for  March  10. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

On  this  day  trainees  should  ac- 
tually teach  classes  in  the  regular 
Sunday  School.  It  may  be  advisable 
for  these  trainees  to  be  responsible 
for  only  part  of  the  class  time.  How- 
ever, the  principles  of  lesson  plan- 
ning and  presentation  studied  in 
this  course  should  be  applied. 
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Lesson  23  for  March  17. 

CLASSROOM  ROUTINE  AND 
DISCIPLINE 

Objective: 

To  stress  the  importance  of  or- 
derly class  routine  as  an  aid  to  good 
discipline  and  learning. 

Reference:  Chapters  14  and  15, 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activi- 
ties by  Wahlquist. 

—W.  P:  Miller. 

Lesson  24  for  March  24th, 

UNDERSTANDING  CHILDREN 

AS  A  PRINCIPLE  OF 

TEACHING 

Objective: 

To  study  the  importance  of  the 
early  training  of  children  in  build- 
ing spiritual  attitudes  and  habits  of 
religious  behavior. 

Behavior  patterns  that  are  desir- 
able. 

1.  We  want  attendance  at  Sun- 
day School  to  be  a  spiritual  experi- 
ence. 

2.  We  want  each  individual  to 
come  to  Sunday  School  as  a  result 
of  the  satisfactions  he  gets,  rather 
than  because  of  pressure. 

3.  We  want  him  to  come  with 
some  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
with  an  attitude  that  his  behavior 
and  attitudes  contribute  to  the  kind 
of  experience  that  others  have  each 
Sunday  morning. 


TEACHER   TRAINING 


4.  "We  want  all  to  enter  the  build- 
ing with  reverence  and  anticipa- 
tion. 

a.  To  exhibit  regard  for  the  beau- 
tiful floor  coverings,  for  the 
furniture,  for  all  books  and 
equipment. 

b.  To  listen  with  interest  and 
understanding  to  the  music. 

c.  To  be  aware  of,  and  to  enjoy 
lovely  pictures. 

I.  There  are  certain  guides  that 
need  to  be  considered  if  our  objec- 
tives are  reached.  We  must  under- 
stand children — the  way  they  grow 
and  learn.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  behavior  is  learned  and 
is  largely  the  result  of  experience  and 
guidance.  The  behavior  patterns  and 
attitudes  of  our  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  are  determined  in  a  large  part 
by  the  experiences  and  teaching  they 
have  received  from  their  early  child- 
hood. 

During  childhood,  growth  is 
rapid  and  behavior  is  dynamic.  It 
helps  to  know  about  what  kind  of 
behavior  can  be  expected  of  chil- 
dren at  different  age  levels.  Most 
disciplinary  problems  are  a  result  of 
misunderstanding. 

We  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  early  home  training  and  know 
how  fortunate  the  children  are  who 
have  understanding  and  well-ad- 
justed parents.  It  is  necessary  for 
leaders  in  church  organizations  as 
well  as  those  in  school  and  commu- 
nity to  consider  the  home  back- 
ground of  those  we  work  with,  and 
accept  the  children  as  they  come  to 
us  with  the  attitude  of  helping  the 
family  meet  its  responsibilities.  This 


does  not  mean  that  any  one  pro- 
poses to  relieve  the  family  of  its 
responsibihties  for  the  care  of  the 
children,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
recognize  that  many  families  are 
caught  in  situations  beyond  their 
capacities  and  resources,  and  others 
are  too  demoralized  to  exercise  any 
real  concern  about  what  happens  to 
their  children. 

We  all  are  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  family  life  during  recent 
years.  These  wartime  impacts  were 
preceded  by  ten  years  of  the  great 
depression.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
what  happened  to  many  families 
during  those  years  of  unemployment, 
defeats,  and  humiliation.  For  some 
years  to  come  there  are  many  ad- 
justments families  must  make.  Our 
traditional  assumption  about  each 
child  and  his  family  is  no  longer 
valid. 

The  church  organizations  are  as- 
suming a  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  development  by  providing 
religious  education  for  very  small 
children.  Our  understanding  of  chil- 
dren and  the  way  they  learn  at  dif- 
ferent age  levels  are  the  guides  for 
providing  the  right  kind  of  physical 
environment;  for  our  lesson  content 
and  teaching  procedures. 

The  nursery  class  is  intended  for 
the  religious  training  of  very  young 
children — for  those  under  four  years 
of  age.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
happy  introduction  to  Church. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  learn  to  share,  ,take  turns  and 
play  together.  Social  development 
is  considered  a  vital  element  in 
spiritual  growth.  For  example,  one 
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of  the  great  religious  precepts  is, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Re- 
spect for  mankind  is  a  mature 
achievement.  Social  growth  begins 
at  birth  and  may  continue  through- 
out life.  The  church  nursery  school 
plays  a  part  in  this  growth  when 
it  offers  opportunities  for  children 
to  be  together.  They  learn  to  play 
happily  together  and  find  that  it  is 
fun  to  be  with  people.  This  is  a  step 
towards  love  for  humanity. 

Appropriate  tables  and  chairs  are 
very  important.  A  bright,  attractive 
room  is  essential  and  an  asset.  Since 
young  children  think  and  live  in 
concrete  terms,  they  need  materials 
in  order  to  have  something  in  com- 
mon. Suitable  play  things  include 
paper,  crayons,  paste,  scissors,  books, 
a  doll  corner,  pegboards,  picture 
puzzles  and  books.  For  happy  group 
play  certain  rules  must  be  main- 
tained such  as  those  of  sharing,  tak- 
ing turns,  and  caring  for  materials. 

It  is  through  play  activities,  not 
listening,  that  small  children  learn 
the  Christian  ways  of  behavior. 
Frequently  there  will  be  short  pray- 
ers. He  will  hear  the  name  of  God 
mentioned  in  the  prayer.  Occa- 
sionally there  will  be  a  story.  A 
very  few  carefully  selected  stories 
about  Jesus  will  be  introduced  and 
repeated  throughout  the  year.  There 
will  be  songs  for  the  child  to  sing, 
and  songs  that  will  be  sung  to  him, 
but  he  will  spend  most  of  the  time 
that  he  is  in  the  group  in  informal 
play.  In  this  play  he  will  be  guided 
to  take  his  place  as  one  member  in 
a  group  who  are  learning  to  live  the 
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Christian  Life  as  the  two  and  three- 
year-olds  naturally  live  it. 

Developmental  changes  in  small 
children  take  place  very  rapidly.  It 
is  well  that  teachers  of  the  nursery 
children  consider  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  two-and-a-half  and 
the  three-year-olds,  as  they  organize 
and  plan  their  work.  A  few  examples 
follow.  With  language  equipment 
and  a  better  developed  sense  of  the 
other  person  the  three-year-old  can 
solve  his  own  problems  more  ade- 
quately, and  needs  less  adult  guid- 
ance than  does  the  two-and-a-half- 
year-old. 

The  three-year-old  is  apt  to  re- 
spond more  to  the  other  children 
than  to  the  adult  as  he  did  at  two. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  may  often 
use  a  child  to  help  another.  The 
three-year-old  is  capable  of  contin- 
uing group  play  more  smoothly  and 
longer  than  the  two-and-a-half- 
year-old,  and  there  is  more  spon- 
taneous group  play.  There  should 
be  a  balance  or  alternation  of  quiet 
and  active  group  play. 

The  physical,  mental  and  social 
needs  of  the  four-  and  five-year-old 
children  should  be  the  determining 
factors  in  planning  the  rooms  and 
equipment  for  the  Kindergarten 
group.  The  informal  homelike  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  is  desirable, 
and  the  teacher  needs  to  have  seve- 
ral different  constructive  materials 
from  which  the  child  may  choose. 
For  this  age,  a  large  room  can  be 
effectively  divided  by  means  of  rugs, 
low  book  racks,  small  tables,  etc. 
This  holds  the  children  informally 
to  a  sphere  of  interest. 
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It  is  particularly  desirable  at  this 
age  to  provide  nature  experiences. 
The  children  are  more  co-operative 
and  imaginative.  They  are  more  apt 
to  choose  group  play  and  to  play 
better  in  groups  than  do  younger 
children. 

The  thinking  is  still  very  con- 
crete. It  never  gets  away  from  the 
solid  realities.  These  are  important 
factors  in  choosing  and  presenting 
lesson  material  and  stories.  They 
must  be  closely  related  to  their  ex- 
perience if  there  is  interest  and  if 
we  prevent  confusion.  The  four- 
and  five-year-old  is  amazingly  ig- 
norant of  many  simple  facts  of  life. 
He  has  acquired  these  facts  by  the 
gradual  process  of  growth.  The  child 
does  not  absorb  his  culture  through 
mere  exposure  to  it;  he  has  to  achieve 
it  through  the  slow  but  sure  mech- 
anisms of  growth. 

The  six,  seven,  and  eight-year- 
olds — children  in  the  Primary  de- 
partment— are  essentially  interested 
in  the  "here  and  now."  They  often 
go  on  flights  of  dramatic  imagina- 
tion, but  their  minds  are  bound  to 
the  familiar.  They  are  reorganizing 
and  readapting  their  mental  mate- 
rials to  venture  further  into  their 
immediate  environment  and  into 
new  territory.  The  rich  experience 
they  have  had  with  things  and  indi- 
viduals and  in  group  activities  with 
their  own  age  are  necessary  for  the 
sound  development  of  words,  ideas 
and  attitudes. 

During  the  years  between  eight 
and  the  'teens  they  begin  to  use  the 
information  and  their  experiences 
and  attitudes  in  a  more  self-reliant 


role.  Instead  of  imitating  their  elders 
they  display  a  significant  independ- 
ence of  adult  influence.  They  soar  out 
of  the  here  and  now.  They  gain  an 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  more  funda- 
mental human  relationships.  They 
have  a  beginning  understanding  of 
a  moral  philosophy. 

The  characteristic  growth-pat- 
terns mentioned  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  that  all  those  who  are 
working  with  children  have  ob- 
served. However,  it  might  be  well 
to  re-evaluate  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  organizatiob  of  pro- 
ceeding in  terms  of  how  children 
learn  and  grow. 

II.  We  must  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  physical  environment. 
What  we  know  about  the  needs  of 
children  should  be  our  guide. 

Many  wards  are  handicapped  for 
space.  Many  are  attempting  to  carry 
on  with  other  handicaps.  The  im- 
mediate practical  thing  to  do  is  to 
do  better  under  the  present  situa- 
tion. Select  the  most  appropriate 
room  space  available  for  each  group 
and  the  best  teaching  supplies  and 
materials. 

For  the  smaller  children  in  the 
Nursery  and  Kindergarten  depart- 
ments provision  will  be  made  for  the 
room  that  will  allow  activity  with 
well  chosen  play  materials. 

There  are  organizations  and  In- 
terested groups  In  every  ward  who 
will  co-operate  In  the  interest  of 
children  by  making  an  attractive 
place  for  religious  education  and 
in  equlping  the  rooms  for  the  small 
children  with  blocks,  books,  and 
other    educational    play    materials. 
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The  older  children  will  not  require 
space  for  physical  activity  but  clean, 
attractive  rooms  are  important. 

III.  Teachers:  the  most  important 
factor. 

The  teacher  who  knows  how  chil- 
dren grow  and  is  artistic  in  the  field 
of  human  relationships  can  help  each 
child  to  develop  in  the  way  that  is 
best  for  him. 

A  teacher  will  realize  the  risk  of 
building  up  an  unchildlike  pattern 
of  verbal  response  or  of  expecting 
reasoning  at  too  early  an  age.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  teacher 
study  the  mental  and  emotional  ma- 
turity of  the  group  with  which  he 
is  working  and  the  difference  be- 
tween individual  children  using  as 
far  as  possible  only  words  and  ideas 
within  their  grasp  and  only  in 
amount  appropriate  to  their  level  of 
development. 

Thoughtful  planning,  preparation 
and  dependability  are  minimum  re- 
quirements for  one  who  accepts  the 
responsibility  for  the  religious  train- 
ing of  children. 

An  adequate  corps  of  teachers  for 
each  class  is  very  essential.  Many  a 
teacher  has  become  discouraged  and 
is  frustrated  when  she  is  responsible 
for  a  group  without  help. 

A  minimum  of  two  teachers 
should  always  be  with  the  smaller 
children,  regardless  of  the  number 
in  the  class  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

It  is  advisable  to  plan  to  have 
teachers  for  every  six  or  seven  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery  group.  As  the 
children  grow  in  independence  and 
security  the  number  of  children  for 
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each  teacher  may  be  increased.  In 
any  case   an   adequate   number  of* 
teachers  adds  to  efficient  teaching. 

The  problem  of  providing  teach- 
ers is  recognized  as  a  real  one.  Per- 
haps a  partial  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  teacher  training  program. 
An  extra  effort  in  recruiting  from 
the  ward  membership  would  bring 
many   potential    teachers    into    the 


service. 


"Children's  experience  can  take 
on  religious  significance  when  they 
work  with  a  religious  person.  The 
word  God  may  or  may  not  be  men- 
tioned; there  may  never  be  a  formal, 
conventional  expression  of  religious 
ideas,  but  children  sense  and  respond 
to  the  qualities  of  security,  serenity, 
humihty,  reverence  and  radiance  in 
personality,  the  achievements  of 
truly  rehgious  hving." — ^Mary  Ross 
Hall. 

References: 

1.  Religious  Nurture  in  Nursery 
Class  and  Home,  price  $.85,  and 
four  accompanying  small  books: 
My  Book  for  Winter,  My  Book  for 
Summer,  My  Book  for  Fall,  My 
Book  for  Spring.  $.15  each  for  small 
books. — By  Mary  Edna  Lloyd. 

2.  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nurs- 
ery," By  Sunday  School  Nursery 
Committee.  They  may  be  purchased 
by  writing  to  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  59  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah, 

3.  Arlitt,  Ada  Hart.  The  Child 
from  One  to  Twelve,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  This  practi- 
cal psychology  is  a  valuable  guide  to 
parents  and  teachers  of  young  chll- 
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dren  who  wish  help  as  they  seek  to 
understand  the  Httle  children. 

— Addie  L.  Swapp 

Lesson  25  for  March  31. 

Practice  Teaching 

This  is  the  last  opportunity  during 
the  course  for  trainees   to  practice 


what  they  have  been  studying  since 
October.  Trainees  should  know  by 
now  that  successful  teaching  is  de- 
pendent upon  thorough  preparation. 
Practice  teachers  should  not  attempt 
to  meet  a  class  without  this  prep- 
aration. The  success  of  the  teacher 
training  program  is  measured  in  only 
one  way — can  the  trainees  teach? 


EZRA  TAFT  BENSON  (I) 

(Continued  from  page  22). 

and  the  Saints  whenever  he  could 
do  so.  After  living  in  Hawaii  for 
many  years,  he  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  died,  in  July  1888, 
leaving  his  Lanai  estate  to  his  three 
children. 

Thus    ended   the   most   fantastic 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 


MUSIC 

(Continued  from  page  3  5) 

pression,  since  it  opens  and  shuts 
the  organ  box  to  vary  the  loudness 
of  the  organ  tone. 

In  such  rare  cases  where  a  32-foot 
stop  is  available  on  the  right  side  of 
a  reed-organ,  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  only  as  a  solo  stop,  with  the 
accompaniment  played  on  the  left 
side  of  the  keyboard. 

Suggestions  for  registration  on 
pipe  organs  and  electronic  organs 
will  appear  on  this  page  next  month. 

— ^Alexander  Schreiner 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE- 
OLOGY IN  RELIGIOUS  LIVING 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
proaching  God  for  a  revelation.  "Be- 
.  hold,  you  have  not  understood;  you 
have  supposed  that  I  would  give  it 
unto  you,  when  you  took  no 
thought,  save  it  was  to  ask  me;  but, 
behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you 
must  study  it  out  in  your  mind; 
then  you  must  ask  me  if  it  be  right, 
and  if  it  is  right  I  will  cause  that 
your  bosom  shall  burn  within  you; 
therefore,  you  shall  feel  that  it  is 
right;  but  if  it  be  not  right,  you 
shall  have  no  such  feelings,  but  you 
shall  have  a  stupor  of  thought,  that 
shall  cause  you  to  forget  the  thing 
which  is  wrong:  therefore  you  can- 
not write  that  which  is  sacred,  save 
it  be  given  you  from  me."  (Doc.  & 
Gov.  9x7-9) 


"Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful 

mien. 
As,   to  be  hated,   needs   but  to  be 

seen; 
But   seen  too  often,    famiUar  with 

her  face, 
"We    first   endure,    then   pity,    then 

embrace."  — Alexander  Pope 
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ofirst  Untermediate  — 

(For  suggestions  concerning  the 
lessons  for  1946  see  the  revised 
Course  of  Study,  "History  of  the 
Church  for  Children,"  and  Teacher's 
Suppleraent.  Copies  are  available  at 
the  Sunday  School  offices,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.) 

IPritnarif  — 

(The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  Course  of  Study,  "Living  Our 
Religion,"  which  is  now  available 
at  the  Sunday  School  offices,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.) 

flursery  — 

C^OR  1946  it  is  recommended  that 
each  Nursery  teacher  provide 
herself  with  a  copy  of  the  new 
Nursery  Manual  entitled  "Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,"  together 
with  the  one  entitled  "Religious 
Nurture  in  Nursery  Class  and 
Home,"  by  Mary  Edna  Lloyd  and 
the  accompanying  four  small  book- 
lets known  as  My  Book  far  Winter, 
My  Book  for  Spring,  My  Book  for 
Summer,  and  My  Book  for  Fall. 
These  will  serve  as  the  teacher's 
guides  for  the  organization  and  con- 
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duct  of  Nursery  classes  throughout 
the  Church.  These  books  are  avail- 
able at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  1, 
Utah. 

Jxinaergarten  — 

Lessons  for  March,   1946 

Lesson  9.         For  March  3. 
Our  Temples  Are  Beautiful — Sam- 
uel Lived  in  a  Temple. 

Lesson  10.        For  March  10. 

Noah   and   His   Family  Loved   the 

Beautiful  Dove. 

Lesson  11.        For  March  17. 

David,  The  Shepherd  Boy,  and  His 

Sheep  Loved  the  Beautiful  Trees. 

Lesson  12.        For  March  24. 

For  of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom  of 

Heaven. 

Lesson  1 3 ,        For  March  3 1 . 
Eli  and  Samuel  Slept  in  the  Temple. 

Oeauty  brings  joy  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  found.  The  les- 
sons for  March  strive  to  teach 
through  beautiful  situations  and 
through  the  beauties  of  nature,  that 
in  our  Everyday  Homes,  and  in  our 
Sunday  Homes,  love  and  harmony 
create  beauty  and  a  sense  of  well- 
beingi 
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The  teacher  should  make  the  child 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  actions, 
words  and  thoughts  must  be  kind, 
gentle  and  loving  to  be  beautiful. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  created  all 
the  beauties  of  nature  for  us  to  en- 
joy; therefore,  we  must  teach  the 
children  to  love  and  admire  them. 

The  teacher's  first  business  is  to 
know  her  children,  so  that  she  may 
better  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
the  children  through  her  teaching. 
These  lessons  on  beauty  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  teach- 
er to  give  some  responsibility  to 
those  who  might  continually  cause 
disturbances  in  her  group.  It  also 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
help  her  group  to  appreciate  their 
beautiful  chapel.  To  see  how  much 
work  it  takes  to  keep  the  chapel 
warm  and  clean,  and  the  important 
part  they  can  each  play  in  helping 
the  Bishopric  and  the  custodian. 
They  can  pick  up  pieces  of  paper 
they  find  in  the  building  or  on  the 
grounds.  They  can  wipe  the  mud 
from  their  shoes  before  entering  the 
chapel.  They  can  bring  flowers,  to 
help  beautify  the  chapel  and  to 
make  everyone  who  sees  them  happy. 
They  can  leave  the  songbooks  and 
chairs  in  place.  They  can  be  reverent 
so  that  Heavenly  Father  will  be 
pleased  with  His  beautiful  children. 

Follow  the  lesson  Manual  for  les- 
son development.  When  Bible  stories 
are  suggested,  tell  the  story  rather 
than  using  the  discussion  method. 
These  Bible  stories  can  be  found  in 
any  book  of  Children's  Bible  Stories. 
Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible  is  good. 
Jf  a  teacher  hasn't  access  to  any  of 


these  books,  she  should  read  the 
story  from  her  Bible  and  then  pre- 
sent it  to  the  children  in  a  simpli- 
fied form. 

Children  like  pictures,  like  to  see 
them  and  hear  about  them,  and  like 
to  have  them  to  keep  for  their  very 
own.  Pictures  of  children  going  to 
church,  of  beautiful  birds,  flowers, 
trees  and  animals  will  be  helpful 
in  illustrating  these  lessons.  Many 
good  pictures  of  this  type  may  be 
found  in  current  magazines.  To  be 
most  effective  the  pictures  should 
be  tastefully  mounted  on  colored 
paper. 

Each  day  has  been  given  us  by 
our  Heavenly  Father,  to  make  it  hap- 
pier and  more  beautiful  for  some- 
one else. 

Martha's  little  friend  Louise  was 
very  ill.  Each  night  and  morning 
her  parents  and  friends  prayed  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  make  her 
well. 

One  day  Martha  had  a  beautiful 
thought.  She  told  her  little  friends 
of  it.  It  was  that  each  day  someone 
would  mail  a  small  gift  to  Louise. 
No  names  would  be  signed  to  it, 
just  a  little  note  of  love.. 

As  the  gifts  arrived,  Louise's  eyes 
would  shine.  What  fun  it  was  to 
get  a  surprise  each  day. 

Soon  Louise  was  well  once  more 
and  back  at  school.  Often  she  told 
of  her  many  surprises.  One  day  the 
children  could  keep  their  secret  no 
longer.  Such  fun  it  was  as  they  told 
Louise  of  the  joy  that  had  been 
theirs.  How  much  dearer  these 
friends  were  now  to  her. 
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Joy  is  our  Heavenly  Father's  re- 
ward to  all  people  who  do  their  best 
each  day  to  bring  comfort,  happi- 
ness and  beauty  into  the  lives  of 
others. 

My  eyes  are  little  windows 
And  through  them  I  can  see 
The  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 
That  God  has  made  for  me. 

Songs  for  the  jmonth  that  fit 
nicely  with  the  lessons  are:  "I  Love 
My  Heavenly  Father,"  and  "Bird 
Day  Song,"  from  Little  Stories  in 
Song;  "Beauty  Everywhere"  and 
"Let  The  Little  Children  Come," 
from  the  Primary  SonghooL 

Note:     (Because    there    are    five 


Sundays  in  this  month,  lesson  No. 
1 3  will  be  the  first  one  in  the  April 
Manual.) 

A  new  volume,  A  Story  to  Tell, 
prepared  for  use  by  teachers  in  the 
Primary  Association  and  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  is  being  printed  and 
should  be  available  at  the  Deseret 
Book  Store,  44  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  early  in  December. 
It  contains  some  excellent  stories 
suitable  for  use  by  teachers  in  the 
Kindergarten  department. 

See  also  Christmas  stories  in  the 
December,  1945,  issue  of  The  In- 
structor pages  576-580. 

— Claribel  W.  Aldom 

(Read  also  Lesson  24,  pp.  42-46, 
this  issue  of  Instructor.) 


PROBLEMS  OF  ALCOHOL 
{Continued  from  page  17) 


a  total  abstinence  by  establishing 
new  habits  of  living,  thinking,  act- 
ing, and  the  ability  to  meet  con- 
flicts. He  must  lefarn  to  reach  a 
level  of  emotional  maturity  which 
will  enable  him  to  live  a  relatively 
eflEcient,  productive  and  contented 
life,  with  kindly,  tolerant  inter- 
personal relations  and  inner  poise  and 
stability. 

Society  has  the  obligation  of 
modifying  the  environment  so  that 
it  will  promote  security  and  pre- 
vent anxiety  and  tension. 

The  disease  of  social  maladjust- 
ment is  very  common,  even  in  young 
children.  School  and  church  may 
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breed  the  germ.  The  "best"  of  us  are 
the  mosquitoes  who  spread  the  in- 
fection. A  social  clique  within  the 
structure  of  the  church  may  be  one 
of  the  most  formidable  and  cruel 
barriers  to  many  shy,  timid  people, 
who  in  their  discouragement  find 
social  contacts  outside  the  church, 
and  resort  to  alcohol  to  cure  their 
fears  and  frustrations. 

The  most  disastrous  drink  a  person 
can  take  is  the  first  one.  The  easiest 
one  to  avoid  is  the  first  one.  By  the 
simple  and  effective  expedient  of 
refusing  the  first  drink,  the  person 
can  "immunize"  himself  against  all 
of  the  terrible  effects  of  alcoholism. 


WINTRY  PEACE 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

Here  for  your  reading,  ti/ritten  in  the  snow. 
Are  words  once  lifted  over  Bethlehem; 
Descending  flakes  repeat  a  requiem 

For  lithe,  familiar  forms  till  hummocks  grow 

Discounting  field  and  thicket.  Who  can  know 
The  laurel  from  the  thornbush,  if  the  stem 
And  thorn  alike  the  carrier  winds  condemn 

To  white  equality  which  clouds  bestow} 

Cold  peace  is  here  in  every  crusted  drift 

That  ranks  the  thistle  with  the  vine  and  reed, — 
A  peace  as  transient  as  a  leaf's  red  song. 

For  earth  will  feel  the  April  sun  and  lift 

Broad  wings  against  this  sameness,  from^  a  need 
For  change  and  growth  and  faith  to  make  life  strong. 

■  ♦  ■ 

NEIGHBORLY  LOVE  AND  TOLERANCE 
(Continued  from  page  4) 

Let  us  not  complain  at  our  friends  and  our  neigh- 
bors, because  they  do  not  accept  what  we  have  for 
them.  Rather  let  us  love  them  into  doing  the  things  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  would  have  them  do.  We  can 
do  that,  and  we  cannot  win  their  confidence  or  their 

love  in  any  other  way. 

■  ♦  > 

GOOD  SAMARITANS 
{Continued  from  page  6) 

was  organized  and  directed  throughout  by  Pres.  George 
A.  Christensen. 

This  enterprise  is  reported  to  have  done  more  to 
develop  good  will,  neighborly  love  and  community  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  concerned  than  has  any- 
thing else  that  had  happened  to  these  people  in  recent 
times. 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Who  is 
my  neighbor?  Here  is  an  answer  on  a  community  co- 
operative basis  suitable  to  contemporary  conditions. 

Out  of  a  physical  evil  and  the  appropriate  response 
of  the  community  much  moral  and  religious  good  has 
come. 
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EARLY 

Early  to   bed, 

Early  to  rise, 

And  you'll  never  see  red 

In  the  whites  of  your  eyes. 

— Navy  News 

PREPARED 

"My  friends,"  said  a  preacher, 
"you  will  remember  that  I  promised 
to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  'The 
"World's  Greatest  Liars,*  and  that  I 
asked  you  to  prepare  your  minds  by 
reading  the  17tla  chapter  of  Saint 
Mark.  Kindly  raise  your  hands  if 
you  have  done  so." 

Every  hand  went  up. 

"Thank  you,"  continued  the 
preacher.  "As  there  are  only  six- 
teen chapters  in  St.  Mark,  my  sub- 
ject will  not  be  entirely  inappropri- 
ate." 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

LICK 

"Have  you  ever  done  a  lick  of 
work?"  demanded  the  angry  house- 
wife of  the  tramp. 

"Lady,"  he  retorted,  "if  you  think 
asking  dames  like  you  for  a  bit  to 
eat  ain't  work  you  don't  know  what 
work  is."  — The  Furrow 
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GEMS 

Never  admit  you  are  fat — just  say 
you  come  in  the  large  economy  size. 

A  friend  is  a  person  who  knocks 
before  he  enters,  not  after  he  has 
taken  his  departure. 

We  make  a  living  by  what  we 
get,  but  we  make  a  life  by  what  we 
give. 

If  we  don't  stand  for  something, 
we'll  fall  for  anything. 

People,  like  boats,  toot  loudest 
when  they're  in  a  fog. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

LIFE 

Professor:  "I  will  now  use  my  hat 
to  represent  the  planet  Mars.  Are 
there  any  questions  before  I  go  on?" 

Student:  "Yes,  is  Mars  inhabited?" 
■ — Balance  Sheet 


SAFETY 

"Bring     me     another     sandwich 
please." 

"Will  there  be  anything  else?" 
"Yes   a  paper   weight.   The  last 
sandwich  blew  away." 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

CONFESSION 

Jeff:  "Since  I  met  you  I  can't  eat, 
I  can't  sleep,  I  can't  drink." 
Stevie:  "Why  not?" 
Jefif:   "I'm  broke." 

—Navy  News 


In  1891  work  began  on  a  steep-roofed  rock  chapel.  Stone  was  ferried 
across  the  Snake  in  summer  and  hauled  across  the  ice  in  winter.  This 
historic   building,  eight  years   in   construction,   served  for  41   years. 

The  present  brick  meetinghouse  was  dedicated  in  1940.  It  is  equipped 
with  eight  classrooms,  recreation  hall,  organ,  and  carpets  on  some  of  the 
floors,  including  the  kindergarten  room. 

Menan's  Sunday  School  attracts  about  two  hundred  melmbers  each 
Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  fifteen  Latter-day  Saint  iSchools  in  Rigby  Stake, 
embracing  what  is  now  a  comparatively  small  but  fertile  area  along  the 
Snake  River.  Ellis  H.  Call  is  stake  superintendent. 

Menan  has  grown  vigorously  since  its  fir'st  Sunday  School  in  a 
frontier  bowery  (>7  years  ago.  May  its  years  ahead  continue  to  be  blessed. 

— "Wendedl  J.  Ash  ton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon, 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong, 
William  M.  McKay 
J.  Hoi  man  Waters 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.   William  Lund, 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald   F.   Bennett 
Joseph  Christenson 
Joseph   K.   Nicholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Don  B.  Colton 
James  L.  Barker 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Lynn    S.    Richards, 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 

SENIORS 
Ralph  B.  Keeler, 
David  Lawrence  McKay 
Henry  A.  Smith 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace    F.    Bennett, 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Kenneth   S.    Bennion 
Edith   Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon  B.    Hinckley, 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Marion  G.  Merkley, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba    Glade 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis   D.   Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lotna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
James  L.  Barker 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.   Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

Henry  A.   Smith 

ENLISTMENT 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl   J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 


Marian   Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl   F.  Eyring, 

New   Testament 
A.  William  Lund. 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


gi.T  UKT  om  5.  UT^ 


llienan  Vl/ard  (chapel 


l^ENAN  is  the  oldest  Latter-day  Saint  settlement  in  Idaho's  Snake  River 
Valley,  which  President  Brigham  Young  called  "Shanghai  Plain"  ia 

1857. 

Menan  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "island."  The  town  lies  at  the  west 
end  of  Poole's  Island,  formed  by  the  winding  Snake. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Ogden,  Utah,  from  a  Montana  trip  in  the 
late  seventies,  John  R.  Poole  was  shown  the  island  by  a  trapper.  In  1879, 
a  company  of  Saints  xinder  Brother  Poole  was  organized  by  the  Weber 
Stake  presidency  to  settle  in  the  area.  During  the  summer  of  that  year, 
the  colonists  built  a  bowery,  where  Sunday  School  and  sacrament  meetings 
began.  Later,  a  log  structure  was  errected  and  it  served  as  schoolhouse, 
meetinghouse,  and  recreation  hall.  Five  years  after  the  settlers  arrived,  a 
ward  was  organized  and  designated  Cedar  Buttes,  for  the  nearby  hills. 
Later  the  name  was  changed  to  Menan. 

— More  on  other  side 


